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IN HARRISBURG, NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 





HE nineteenth annual convention of 
the City and Borough Superinten- 
dents’ Department of the Pennsylvania 
Educational Association met in the Audi- 
torium of the Harrisburg High School on 
Tuesday afternoon, February 6, at two 
o’clock, President F. W. Robbins in the 
chair. After devotional exercises, con- 
ducted by Supt. S. H. Deen, of Mt. Car- 
mel, the programme of the afternoon was 
taken up.. Departing from the usual cus- 
tom, the President did not read an inaug- 
ural address, but presented the following 
paper on 


REVISION OF ELEMENTARY COURSE OF STUDY. 


As a force in education the elementary 
course of study is of greater importance 
than either the high school or the college 
course. It affects practically all children 
at the most pliable period of their lives. 
Eighty per cent. of children never go be- 
yond the elementary schools. Appropri- 
ate sense material must be presented to 
children in order that their native im- 
pulses and tendencies may be stimulated to 
right action. The early training of chil- 
dren, in the majority of cases, determines 
to a large extent their future activities. 
It is important, therefore, that the basis of 
their education be carefully planned, and 
the plans intelligently executed. 

In revising the elementary course of 
study, two important factors must be 
taken into consideration: (1) the material 
of the course; (2) the presentation of the 
material. Generally speaking, the mater- 
ial is found in the branches of study as 
provided by law or sanctioned by custom, 
usually in the form of text-books on the 
different subjects. The method of presen- 











tation depends largely upon the skill, knowl- 
edge and ideals of the teacher, or upon 
like qualities of those persons responsible 
for the preparation and organization of 
the course. It is a recognized fact that 
the mass of material has become so great, 
and the methods of presentation so varied 
and usually so aimless, that only by deal- 
ing with essentials in both material and 


method can one hope to realize the results 


expected of the elementary schools. 

There is urgent need for revision of the 
material to be presented, both in respect to 
quantity and to kind. In the elementary 
schools, the law of the State requires ten 
branches of learning to be taught; and in 
many communities, custom has insisted 
upon the addition of one or more of at 
least eight other branches or subjects. A 
part of this material is obsolete, another 
part has been introduced to combat social 
evils, and a third part in response to the 
actual needs and insistent demands of mod- 
ern society, due to swiftly changing eco- 
nomic conditions. It is a truth that “the 
recent great awakening in applied science, 
and the mechanic and industrial arts, has 
created in a sense a new material world.” 
In addition there has suddenly come upon 
us a general feeling that the conservation 
of our natural resources needs attention 
in schools. Hence the retention of the ob- 
solete material in the course, and the addi- 
tion of the new to meet modern require- 
ments have resulted in an over-burdened 
course of study, sometimes delusively re- 
ferred to as “an enriched course.” 

This great wealth of material tends to 
lure us away from the old landmarks of 
education. We must be reminded continu- 
ally that quality not quantity, assimilation 
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not absorption, are as fundamental to-day 
as in the days of our fathers. Jn our de- 
sire to include everything, we require as 
many as nine different branches of learn- 
ing the first school year, and gradually in- 
crease the number to fourteen in the last 
years of the grammar schools. This 
“ scatteration theory ” has gained so strong 
a hold upon modern text-book writers that 
their books are mainly a compilation of 
what they have gathered from various 
sources. Everything must be put in the 
books or they can not be sold, and so it 
happens that topics “ find a place in text- 
books two hundred years after they have 
ceased to exist anywhere else.” 

On the presentation side of the course 
this overloading has its evil effects. In 
general the teaching is hurried, aimless, 
scattered, impractical, and consequently 
sadly inefficient. Definite charges have 
been made and reiterated that pupils leave 
school with hazy ideas, fixed habits of in- 
accuracy, and without power of initiative 
or independent thinking. “The American 
child since the Civil War has been taught 
to be unstable, superficial and unhappy. 
He used to be taught to be stable, thorough, 
earnest, thrifty, self-controlled and happy.” 
At its last meeting in a declaration of prin- 
ciples, the National Educational Associa- 
tion recognizes this condition of school af- 
fairs, and among others, makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: (1) Subordination 
of overburdened courses of study to a 
thorough drill in essential subjects, (2) 
the sacrifice of quantity to an improve- 
ment in quality, (3) the removal of the 
complaints of business men that pupils are 
inaccurate in operations and careless of 
details, (4) the persevering and continu- 
ous drill necessary for efficient training. 

It is of first importance, therefore, to de- 
cide upon the subject-matter which shall 
find a place in the course of study, and to 
determine the aims which shall govern its 
presentation. “It is a question as to the 
material with which the child must come 
in contact in order to fit him for the part 
he is to take under present social condi- 
tions.” Standards must be-~ carefully 
chosen and consciously applied by which 
branches of learning, subjects and topics 
may be tested, and thus be admitted into, or 
eliminated from, the course. 

During the life of the present generation, 
what standards have been used to deter- 
mine the material in the elementary course 
of study? In theory there have been three 
—mental discipline, acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and thoroughness, all of which are 
now being subjected to merciless criticism 
by those high in authority. How often has 
the dictum been stated with a finality that 





admitted of no discussion, “mental arith- 
metic and grammar for discipline, geog- 
raphy and history for knowledge, and the 
minutest details of everything for thor- 
oughness.” When a pupil seriously ob- 
jected to the study of some subject on the 
ground that it would be of no use to him, 
and for the study of which no other reason 
could be found, one could always fall back 
on mental discipline, or thoroughness, vir- 
tually the only time in the course they were 
ever thought of as standards. 

In practice, however, the three most 
potent standards have been: (1) The ab- 
sence of any standard, (2) the standard 
of the annual examination for provisional 
certificates, (3) the standard of imitation. 
Under the first, subjects are in the course 
because they are there. “A Chinese 
pagoda is always fourteen stories high be- 
cause that is the way to build a pagoda.” 
Often the branches are taught because the 
books are in the building, because the wise 
agent sold them, because that was his busi- 
ness. 

The annual examination for provisional 
certificates has been an important factor in 
determining what should be taught in ele- 
mentary schools, especially in rural com- 
munities, boroughs, and smaller cities. 
Only a year ago there was an upheaval in 
the educational department of one of our 
cities because the graduates of the high 
school failed to pass the teachers’ examina- 
tion given by the county superintendent. 
Its importance as a standard is due to the 
fact that the provisional certificate pre- 
pares the way for a respectable vocation 
without any further expense in prepara- 
tion. Its weakness is in its narrowing 
effect upon persons preparing to teach, in 
that it furnishes a low and altogether in- 
correct standard for teachers. 

Most of us follow the standard of imi- 
tation as being in the line of least re- 
sistance. It is so much less difficult to fol- 
low a model than to originate a plan suited 
to our needs. This accounts for sand 
modeling in schools among the hills and 
mountains, and formal nature study in 
rural communities. Modern social condi- 
tions demand different reasons for subjects 
placed in the course, from those upon which 
the standards mentioned are based. . 

What should govern the selection and re- 
jection of material for a course of study? 
“A course of study should contain such 
lessons of civilization that a pupil may be 
able to know, realize, and enjoy the bless- 
ings amid which he lives, and also be so 
trained that he may be able intelligently to 
escape the evils and vices which threaten 
to destroy his happiness and the service- 
ableness of his career.” The principles of 
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selection were stated by Plato and Aris- 
totle as “spiritual growth” and “ perfect 
citizenship,” terms which include the es- 
sentials of education in every age. But 
with world progress, these terms have lost 
their significance, and, if they are to be 
adapted to present conditions, they must be 
restated and elaborated. This has been 
done in our day by men who have had a 
clear view of the problem, and who recog- 
nize the necessity of a new setting to old 
terms, and who have been able to express 
themselves clearly and impressively. Fol- 
lowing is a statement of principles, not 
original, governing the admission of ma- 
terial into the modern course of study: 

1. Those facts and principles which can 
be applied directly to the needs and situa- 
tions of life. In arithmetic, accuracy of 
computation; in geography, a knowledge 
of places, their relative productivity, 
healthfulness, and desirability as a place 
of residence; in writing, legibility; in 
physiology, the laws of health, preparation 
of food, and the like. In the high school 
this standard is modified to meet commun- 
ity needs, resulting in the establishment of 
the commercial, technical and agricultural 
high schools. 

2. Those facts and principles, ignorance 
of which would brand one as uneducated, 
but which in no other way contribute to the 
needs of life. Fashion is a jealous mis- 
tress and will frown on any violation of 
her laws. Hence the necessity for gram- 
mar, spelling and otherwise useless topics 
in geography, history and literature. 

3. Those facts and principles which tend 
to awaken and build up intellectual, zs- 
thetic, and ethical emotions, sentiments or 
interests. It is chiefly by this standard 
that literature, drawing and vocal music 
justify their place in the course of study. 

Utility, conventionality, culture—these 
are the standards by which every branch of 
learning, subject, or topic, should be 
tested before being admitted into the 
course of study. “Each branch and topic 
must be brought under a critical analysis. 
It must be subjected to direct and cross 
examination, and must furnish a reason for 
being a part of the course of study. The 
purpose in view must be clear and direct 
in order to bring out the essential features 
in each branch or topic.” 

The application of these standards to the 
branches of learning required by law would 
reduce the quantity of material, if not the 
number of branches. “ More than half the 
present-day arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy and history in the present course of 
study can be dropped without real loss to 
the pupils who are preparing for the active 
duties of life.” Utility would be made the 





standard for material admitted into the 
arithmentic, reader, writing book, geog- 
raphy and physiology; conventional re- 
quirements would determine the grammar 
and spelling; while the material in history, 
literature, drawing and music, would be 
based mainly upon its cultural value. 
This would result in text-books written 
from a different standpoint—texts rather 
than treatises. It would mean better work 
by weak teachers, because for want of ma- 
terial they would waste less time on non- 
essentials. It would give strong teachers 
freedom in the selection of minor details, 
and thus allow them to do their best un- 
hampered by useless material. It would 
allow time for the introduction and pur- 
suit of industrial education, home econom- 
ics and the like. 

It is idle to assume that the average 
teacher, superintendent or text-book writer 
can apply these standards in the selection 
of essentials. This can be done only by 
experts—masters of the educational prob- 
lem—who are equally well versed in sub- 
ject-matter and the principles upon which 
this matter must be selected. It is a 
question, not for the individual, but for the 
State. An attempt at its solution might be 
made by a commission to consist of edu- 
cated business men, statesmen, students of 
society and schoolmasters. While the 
best schools of the State might not be im- 
proved by a course of study thus planned 
in respect to material, the great majority 
of schools would gain both in economy 
and efficiency. 

But, while courses of study deal prima- 
rily with the material to be presented, to a 
less degree they also deal with the method 
of presentation of this matter. The edu- 
cational value of facts and principles de- 
pends upon how they are made to function. 
This sense material must somehow be 
woven into the experience of the child, but 
all matter presented ought not to function 
in exactly the same manner. “Some 
branches are purely quantitative dealing 
with causes and effects, and excluding 
motive, purpose and ideal. Other branches 
lead on into the realm of motive, pur- 
pose and ideal, in which he finds him- 
self, and achieves his greatest service 
to the world.” Only clear and controlling 
aims in the teacher’s mind can produce 
economy and efficiency in the presentation 
of the different subjects and topics of a 
course of study. 

Wrong standards or aims result in great 
waste of time and energy, both of teacher 
and pupils. Many teachers have no aims; 
they merely teach. Others, and of these 
there are also many, imitate what they have 
seen or heard without any conception of 
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its significance or purpose in the scheme of 
education. Still others hold up as their 
final aims the interest of the child, or the 
adaptation of material to his age and capa- 
bilities—attributes of all good teaching, 
but in no sense aims. The aim depends 
upon the kind of material presented in re- 
lation to its manner of functioning. 

The data of the course of study must 
finally function in one of two ways, either 
consciously or unconsciously ; automatically 
or with a high degree of consciousness; as 
habit or as judgment. In the one case 
the mind is trained to like reactions upon 
similar situations automatically; in the 
other it is trained to search its past ex- 
perience, and through recall and applica- 
tion, to devise means for meeting some 
new situation. The final aims, therefore, 
from the standpoint of presentation are: 
(1) Training in the formation of habits, 
and (2) training in the making of judg- 
ments. 

These two aims are guiding stars. No 
matter how well a course may be planned, 
a confusion in these aims, or the lack of 
them, will result in waste of time and 
energy. It is a wise teacher who can de- 
termine what experience should function 
as habit and what as judgment, and it is an 
efficient teacher who can cause it to func- 
tion properly when once determined. 

The aim determines the treatment of the 
lesson. If the data presented are to func- 
tion as habit, there must be focalized at- 
tention and drill in attention. The drill 
must be continued until the habit is formed. 
To omit the final lesson is to waste all 
effort that has been expended. In this 
work the teacher most fertile in devices is 
likely to be most successful. Almost nine 
tenths of the teaching in primary schools 
is of this character. To be of any use, 
operations and processes in arithmetic; 
syllabication, pronunciation and spelling of 
words; writing; correct forms of speech, 
and certain facts in geography and history 
must become habits. 

That part of subject-matter which is to 
furnish training in the forming of judg- 
ments requires different treatment. The 
learner has at his command a mass of ex- 
perience gathered from different sources. 
From this experience those features which 
are salient and applicable to the judgment 
to be formed must be selected and applied. 
This process involves investigation, com- 
parison, abstraction; analysis and synthe- 
sis; relation of cause to effect; active and 
secondary passive attention. It implies 
searching questions in sequence by the 
teacher and answers in definite terms by 
children. It implies learning by doing in 
the highest sense. It would preclude 





memoriter recitations in history, and the 
teaching of the multiplication table inci- 
dentally. It would require teachers of 
higher qualifications, but would prevent the 
present great waste of time and effort in 
teaching. 

In conclusion, to summarize briefly: 

1. In organizing a course of study two 
factors must be considered: (a) the ma- 
terial, (b) the presentation of the ma- 
terial. 

2. The material must be selected with a 
view of eliminating non-essentials because 
of modern social conditions, and the over- 
crowded course of study. 

3. The bases for the selection of essen- 
tials should be (a) utility, (b) conven- 
tionality and (c) culture. 

4. The course should be revised by a 
committee of experts appointed by the 
State. 

5. The material presented must function 
either as (a) habit, or as (b) judgment; 
and the manner of functioning should de- 
termine the method of presentation. 


REVISION OF COURSE OF STUDY. 


Supt. Thomas S. March, of Greensburg, 
opened the discussion of the subject in the 
following paper: 

The admirable discussion to which we 
have just listened has given general lines 
along which a revision of our course of 
study should be made. All are agreed 
that some revision is necessary, but all do 
not agree upon the details of such a re- 
vision. Some believe that an effort should 
be made to be thorough in the old-time 
subjects, reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and the importance of the other branches 
should be minimized; others believe that 
the desired results can be obtained by 
proper co-ordination and correlation. The 
former are worried by the complaints of 
business men that “pupils are inaccurate 
in operation and careless in details.” 
Criticism of business men is always worthy 
of consideration, but like all complaints of 
a practical nature, it may not be broad 
enough in its outlook. Nothing will ap- 
peal more to the galleries than something 
that is practical. It appeals to them be- 
cause it is clearly understood—because it 
is something positive. Pedagogical con- 
siderations, on the other hand, are indefi- 
nite and without immediate results. It 
does not seem to me, however, that the 
present strictures are entirely just. I 
know, of course, that pupils are inaccurate 
and careless, but they always were and 
they always will be, and every good teacher 
will do his best to eradicate these evils if 
he can do so without serious harm to the 
pupils. That the schools of today are de- 
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veloping greater accuracy than the schools 
of the past has been demonstrated by the 
results of the “Springfield Tests.” Of 
these, Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, says: “The 
recent criticism of American schools on 
the ground that they attempt too many 
things and do nothing well has seemed to 
me unreasonable and wholly unprofitable, 
except as it may stimulate school authori- 
ties to improve their actual methods, and 
the public to spend more money on the 
schools.” 

The criticism to the effect that the 
schools have introduced “fads” and 
superfluities like music, drawing, manual 
training and household economy, to the 
neglect of reading, writing and arithmetic, 
has seemed to me unwise and misleading; 
and so have the derisive attacks on the 
efforts of teachers and parents to make 
school studies pleasant and interesting to 
the children. To make work interesting 
is the only way to get good work from 
either children or adults. 

It is human nature to recall only the best 
of the past. The old people of today re- 
member how they used to spell every word 
in the old Webster’s spelling book, and how 
they could solve every problem in arith- 
metic, and they long for the good old 
times. The fact is, however, that they 
never could do those things, and there have 
been no better times than the present. 
“Enriching ” the course which has been so 
much sneered at has in some way increased 
the mental power of pupils without detract- 
ing from their accuracy. 

But why should the schools spend years 
in teaching boys and girls to add accurately 
and multiply with rapidity in these days of 
adding machines, etc., and why should 
years be spent in developing a beautiful 
handwriting in these days of stenographers 
and typewriters? Accuracy can be at- 
tained by anybody if sufficient drill is put 
upon the subject, but continued drill im- 
pairs the activity of the mind in other 
directions and deadens its power. Effic- 
iency in these mechanical operations de- 
pends upon practice. I have a friend who 
is the cashier of a large savings bank. 
Twice every year, he, and all the employes 
of that bank, calculate the interest upon the 
accounts of over 20,000 depositors. He 
tells me that at each period he is com- 
pelled to learn the operation over again, 
although he has been doing it for more 
than thirty years. It is the same way with 
children. If their future business pur- 
suits require them to add accurately and 
rapidly, they will learn it by practice. If 
they are compelled to calculate interest 
with accuracy and rapidity, both will come 
as needed. The fact of the matter is that 
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the schools already put too much stress 
upon unimportant things in arithmetic. 
In most of the common schools of Pennsyi- 
vania it is taught for eight or nine years, 
when the only things of value learned can 
easily be taught in five, or even less. The 
additional work required in most of our 
schools and to be found in most of our 
text-books has come with the notion of 
“enriching” our course in arithmetic. 
Many of these things are entirely out of 
date or never were in operation in the 
business world. If introduced for the -pur- 
pose of giving an opportunity for intellec- 
tual gymnastics, it would be far better to 
substitute material of more value. Ele- 
mentary algebra, in which the known 
quantities are expressed by numbers, 
should be substituted in the grammar 
grades, and so lighten the work of the 
high school. Much that is taught under 
the subject of physiology, especially the 
technical part of anatomy, the multifarious 
information which used to be studied in 
connection with chart geography and 
technical grammar below the seventh 
grade should all be eradicated. 

After the persons who formulate our 
course of study have got rid of the dead 
timber, they should then decide what the 
real purpose of education is, and what 
studies are best suited to gain that end. 
If it is to develop health, hand, head and 


heart, the four H’s, it seems to me that the. 


three R’s would play a very inferior part. 
Of these, reading has grown to include 
much that was not originally considered. 
The operation has little to do with develop- 
ing mental power. It is mechanical and 
becomes a matter of habit. When, how- 
ever, reading is made to include grammar 
and literature, it becomes most important 
in its function. In this capacity it is fre- 
quently taken as the central subject about 
which most of the others are grouped. 
Nature work is made to result in increased 
power of expression; history and geog- 
raphy are made the basis for work in 
composition; and literature becomes its 
final development. Thus considerd, read- 
ing becomes an important instrument for 
the education of both mind and soul. 

An effective economy can be brought 
about by proper correlation. Most subjects 
are connected with others, and by placing 
them in their proper relations it will be 
found possible to effect a considerable 
saving of time, for instance, the study of 
the history of New England should be 
taken up in connection with the study of 
its geography and litrature. The interest 
awakened in connection with one subject 
would add to the interest of the others. 
In a subject like history which depends so 
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much on cause and effect, the time element 
would have to be considered, but there is 
little necessity for that in connection with 
the study of geography and literature, espe- 
cially in the elementary grades, and these 
subjects could be properly correlated. 
Memory is largely a matter of association 
and interest. This would be intensified by 
such co-ordination. As suggested by the 
words quoted from Dr. Eliot, the interests 
of children should be studied and as far as 
possible recognized in outlining such a 
course. If this were taken into considera- 
tion much that is now regarded as desirable 
would be found useless and could be cut 
out. 

To recapitulate, our elementary course 
of study should be simplified. This should 
be accomplished, first, by cutting out all 
useless and obsolete matter and by remov- 
ing many topics which are not suited to the 
interests of the pupil; and, secondly, the 
subjects should be so correlated as to make 
it possible for the pupil to take up topics 
when his interest has been aroused by the 
study of related topics. These economies 
would make the removal of any of the 
subjects now in the curriculum unnecessary. 
Such a course drawn up under the author- 
ity of the State Department of Education 
would be a tremendous advance on our 
present lack of system. 

Supt. Harman, of Hazleton, thought that 
the city superintendents ought to stand for 
what they do—first know just what they 
are about and then stand for it. Many 
teachers are worried over the attacks made 
on our schools, and their efficiency is im- 
paired. They need to know that what their 
superintendents ask of them is right, for 
they receive the brunt of the attacks. 
Superintendents ought to support their 
teachers by emphasizing the professional 
and pedagogical aspects of our school 
work. The older superintendents know 
that our schools of to-day are as superior 
to those of forty or fifty yars ago as is the 
work in medicine and surgery. He well 
remembers the little old school house 
where he had received his elementary edu- 
cation. Only three or four pupils studied 
subjects outside of reading, writing, spell- 
ing and the multiplication table. He re- 
members how large boys and girls of eigh- 
teen tried to spell the words of the second 
reader and failed. He himself had studied 
grammar and geography but could not write 
a creditable letter, although not the dullest 
pupil in the school. To-day pupils in the 
second, third and fourth grades do the 
same work with better results. A school 


system which enables the dullest children 
at eleven or twelve years of age to write 
a good letter, read intelligently and perform 
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simple arithmetical operations is a system 
which deserves the support of the com- 
munity. The criticisms of our school work 
are based on too narrow an idea of the 
work of education. It is said, for instance, 
that our schools are a failure because our 
graduates cannot add a column of figures 
correctly in a given time. There are not a 
few of our school children that cannot go 
into an office and in a few weeks add as 
fast as the old office force, and better than 
the so-called business men. At one time I 
was accustomed to add up my own statisti- 
cal reports, but later I turned the work 
over to one of my boys who at first made 
a great many blunders, but later attained 
greater efficiency than his father. This 
same experience was repeated with other 
sons and a clerk. Some people cannot add. 
Some cannot spell. But there were never 
such spellers as to-day, when sixty per cent. 
of the pupils can spell correctly the words 
they have been using for six or eight years. 
Only a few persons were really expert 
spellers in the old spelling school. After 
the first few were chosen on each side it 
really did not make any difference about 
the rest. Our schools are doing better work 
and giving broader conceptions of life than 
ever before. Our seventh or eighth grade 
pupils to-day can tell more about the United 
States fleet that is returning to this coun- 
try than many adults. We need not fear 
the question, What is the matter with our 
schools ? 

Supt. Thurlow, of Pottsville, said that 
they had yielded to a demand for a busi- 
ness course, making it two years in length. 
The graduates in this course were not 
found satisfactory. Business houses pre- 
ferred our regular graduates. The course 
has been lengthened to four years and the 
first year’s studies are the same as those 
in the high school. A great improvement 
in the graduates has resulted. They are 
more mature, and their mental power is 
greater. 

Supt. Jones, of West Chester, thinks 
there is danger in assigning the work of 
supervision to the State. The local super- 
intendents can do this work best. Our 
present school work is pretty well done. 
Even in addition there are some remarkable 
results. Only that morning a class of 
twenty-five pupils added in my presence an 
addition problem a yard square in ten 
minutes with very few mistakes. Our nor- 
mal pupils cannot do as well. We are dis- 
turbed too much by current criticism. 
There never was a time when results were 
perfect in any line of work. The old 
methods caused a great loss of time. 

A member challenged the statement that 
eighty per cent. of our pupils do not get 
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beyond the grammar school. He thought 
the basis of computation must be incorrect. 
Superintendents ought to stand up for their 
schools. It is time to “talk back.” 

Supt. J. W. Ritchey, of McKeesport, 
said there were eleven hundred beginners 
last year in the schools of that place, and 
only one hundred and eighty in the lowest 
class in the high school, of whom forty 
were in the lowest section. This condition 
is true of the cities of western Pennsylva- 
nia generally. 

Supt. Martin, of Norristown, inquired 
what was the population of McKeesport 
eight years ago. Supt. Ritchey replied that 
the increase in population has not been 
more than ten per cent. 

Supt. Adams, of Lebanon, inquired how 
these comparisons are made. It means 
little to compare the number admitted eight 
years ago with the number in the lowest 
class of the high school to-day. Not all of 
those pupils were promoted every year. 
Some pupils leave the town in those eight 
years. Of the five hundred pupils admitted 
to the Lebanon schools seven years ago, 
some are in the high school, while others 
ate in the fifth grade. It is impossible to 
tell whether these pupils will ever reach the 
high school or not. He believes that more 
than twenty per cent. of our pupils reach 
the high school. We are wronging our- 
selvs. We should stop saying that only 
four per cent. of our pupils graduate. 

Supt. Downes, of Harrisburg: Compari- 
sons should not be based on the total first 
year’s enrollment, as many children enter 
late that year and therefore cannot enter 
the high school as soon as the others. The 
comparisons should be based on the total 
enrolment at the beginning of September 
in the first grade and the first year in the 
high school. 

Supt. Missimer, of Erie, thought the dis- 
cussion had drifted away from the topic 
on the programme. Continuing, he asked, 
What is our regular course? It is desig- 
nated by the State, and printed. Do the 
speakers want these requirements revised 
up or down? Do they want contraction 
or expansion? Society demands more of 
our schools than it did fifty years ago. We 
must teach the branches required by law, 
but there are certain things that the public 
demands of us in each of these branches. 
For instance, in reading there are two 
things that are required of our graduates— 
the power to read intelligently and intelli- 
gibly. Are we doing this work? I think 
we are not. The text-books of the day are 
prepared on the idea that reading is in- 
ward comprehension. Really that is only 
one-half of reading. We must teach living 
speech. Years ago pupils were drilled in 
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the sounds of words and syllables. To-day 
we neglect proper drill in articulation and 
modulation. 

Supt. Cole,. of Chester, thought that 
speed and accuracy do not call for extended 
practice. The acquirement of these quali- 
ties depends more on method of study. He 
cited penmanship as an example, and said 
that good penmanship is largely the result 
of the arm movement. Drill in addition 
and multiplication is not wasted time but 
time-saving work in the end. 

Dr. A. D. Yocum, Professor of Peda- 
gogy of the University of Pennsylvania, 
said he agreed with Supt. Missimer in 
thinking that expansion is the order of the 
day in school work. Our real problem in 
the future will be the selection of details 
from a wide range of subjects. Dr. 
Yocum then proceeded to read the follow- 
ing paper on the subject, 





STATE. UNIFORMITY WITH ELASTICITY IN 
COURSES OF STUDY. 


Of all familiar terms in the educational 
vocabulary few are so apparently obvious in 
their meaning, and at the same time so vari- 
able when interpreted by individual school- 
men, as is the term “course of study.” This 
is due to the fact that a curriculum is com- 
posed of several factors. First, of details se- 
lected from various branches of learning, 
which being therefore contained in the course, 
are appropriately known as its content. Sec- 
ond, of the order in which the details of con- 
tent are presented, i. e., their distribution and 
sequence in the successive school years, terms 
or grades; and third, the relationships in 
which they are taught, that fix their order 
and result in their organization into that sys- 
tematic body of knowledge to which the term, 
“course of study,” is collectively applied. To 
determine the relationships and the form of 
presentation most effective for developing in 
the mind of the learner the activities to which 
the details of content should serve as a stim- 
ulus, is the function of educational method. 

The course of study, in so far as it concerns 
itself with content, may mean a specification 
of branches or the enumeration of details, or 
both; of branches selected from their assumed 
worth as wholes, and details included as nec- 
essary to completeness of presentation in the 
branches so selected, or of details chosen on 
account of relationships furthering the vari- 
ous phases of the educational ideal or the 
interests and capacities of children, and 
branches included to the extent to which 
selected details constitute their subject-matter. 
So far as “uniformity with elasticity” has 
been attempted from the standpoint of con- 
tent, the uniformity has been in the branches 
selected, and the elasticity or diversity in the 
details included in each branch. 

Absence of Uniformity in the Details of the 
Curriculum.—More than half the States of the 
Union have adopted uniform courses of study— 
in the main suggestive rather than mandatory. 
In a series of investigations conducted by some 
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of my graduate students into the content of these 
State courses together with those of the chief 
cities and other representative localities of the 
country, the most conspicuous feature noted 
was their lack of agreement in details where 
details were specified and the relative fewness 
of courses—especially State courses—which 
are detailed at all. This fact appears to jus- 
tify and is doubtless itself largely due to the 
belief, that from the standpoint of content 
uniformity must be limited to branches of 
study selected as wholes with the general 
subdivisions of each, and that, since the rela- 
tive usefulness of details varies with locality 
and classes of individuals, their selection 
should be left to local educational authorities. 
Against this plausible and apparently popular 
assumption two incontrovertible facts must 
be taken into account. First, the usefulness 
of only a limited number of details varies 
with locality to such an extent that locality 
will determine their admission to the educa- 
tional content or their exclusion from it. The 
mass of details of such relative usefulness 
that they should be a specified part of the 
educational content are useful, independent of 
locality. Locality will often determine the re- 
lationships that make them interesting and 
readily apperceivable, but the relationships 
that make them useful may be remote from 
locality both in time and space. 

Details Usually Selected with a View to the 
Fullest Possible Presentation of a Branch as 
a Whole.——Where the relative usefulness of 
details remains undetermined, the details in- 
cluded have been mainly those necessary to 
the logical completeness of each branch as a 
whole, numerically limited by the time allotted 
to each in the school program. Their actual 
selection, with little exception, has not been 
local, but has been made by the specialist, with 
a view not to the various phases of the educa- 
tional aim, but to the fullest possible presenta- 
tion of his specialty within the comprehension 
of the pupils. If the usefulness of the mass 
of details is not determined by local relation- 
ships and they are not locally selected, if the 

content need vary but little in order to adapt 
it to varying locality, it is evident that from 
the standpoint of content locality offers no 
serious bar to State uniformity and hence that 
all localities in the State can, in the main, in- 
clude the same details in their course of study. 

Uniformity Prevented by Attempt at Com- 
pleteness Rather than by Adaptation to Local- 
ity.—The chief reason why courses of study 
are not thus uniform in the details of content 
is because the traditional effort to determine 
the worth of knowledge is limited to branches 
as wholes, and fails to compare the worth of 
details in relationships which do not further 
the logical development of subject-matter 
peculiar to the branch to which they conven- 
tionally belong. To a limited extent uniform- 
ity in details if not in terminology results in 
certain formal branches, because in an ab- 
stract subject-matter all details are necessary 
to logical classification. On the other hand, 
in subjects that are rich in content, any detail 
lends itself to such classification, and hence 
since any detail in. the same logical class 





serves the purpose of discipline as well as any 
other, selection from the standpoint of disci- 
pline alone, being largely individual, results 
in variety rather than in uniformity of detail. 

Completeness of Detail Not Necessary to 
Discipline —Now, both from the fact that one 
detail of a branch of knowledge serves the 
purpose of discipline as well as any other with 
which it is logically classed, and the effective- 
ness for discipline of an abstract science rela- 
tively few in details, it is evident that Dr. 
Thomas Hill is right in his insistence that 


completeness of detail is not necessary to dis-. 


cipline. Not only will a few typical facts 
illustrate the essential principles of most sci- 
ences, but there is nothing to prevent their 
selection from a mass of facts useful for dis- 
cipline, on account of their usefulness from 
some other viewpoint than that of discipline 
More than this, since organization follows 
selection, and discipline follows organization, 
only when effective method has developed in 
the mind of the learner the activities to which 
the details selected and organized should 
serve as a stimulus, selection can be made 
without other regard to the logical classification 
peculiar to a branch than the inclusion of 
sufficient facts to classify. The ordering and 
systematizing of the facts when once selected 
is an after-consideration. 

Unnecessary Details Compel Elimination, 
but Elimination Does Not Result in Uniform- 
ity—The gross effect of the emphasis of the 
worth of branches as wholes without regard 
to the relative worth of details aside from 
their logical relationships within each branch, 
has been not only fo promote an unnecessary 
diversity in courses of study, but to unneces- 
sarily multiply the number of details included 
in them, and because of the fact that at a time 
when new branches of knowledge and new 
phases of training are being included in the 
curriculum, this overcrowding is readily ap- 
parent, a problem which is normally one of 
selection from all available material within 
the curriculum or outside of it, has been at- 
tacked almost solely from the one-sided stand- 
point of elimination. 

Now, the problem of uniformity is distinct 
from that of elimination. It does not follow 
that because there is too much content in the 
curriculum there should be less diversity in 
different localities. Uniformity in selection 
is based upon the assumption that there are 
details so high in relative worth that they 
should be common to all courses of study. 
Elimination without determining what details 
are of most worth assumes that some are rela- 
tively so worthless that they should be in- 
cluded in none. But while elimination does 
not involve uniformity, it makes necessary a 
determination of relative worth of details 
upon which the necessity for uniformity can 
be based. 

Dr. McMurry’s Test for Elimination Too 
Inclusive of Details—The first conspicuous 
and important effort made to establish a sound 
and practical test of the worth of -the details 
of content, as distinct from that of the various 
branches as wholes, was that suggested by Dr. 
Frank McMurry in a paper read before the 
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Atlanta Meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. Its importance, however, is due to 
its timeliness, the discussions which it has 
evoked, and the fact that it dealt with the 
details of content, rather than to its efficiency 
as a test either from the standpoint of selec- 
tion or of elimination. To say that details 
that are not useful, not related, not interest- 
ing, and not within the comprehension of the 
pupils should be eliminated suggests princi- 
ples of selection too indefinite to be applicable. 
It is true that they should be interesting and 
within the comprehension of the pupils. But 
since comprehension and interest are depen- 
dent upon the form and the relationships in 
which details are presented rather than upon 
something inherent in the details themselves, 
they are within the province of method rather 
than factors in the selection of content. Al- 
most any detail may be so presented as to 
ensure comprehension and interest. The com- 
prehension may include only a single, and even 
an unessential relationship in a complex whole; 
the interest may arise from comprehension 
alone or from some relationship belonging to 
a particular period of life or development, but 
a partial concept of the most complex of ideas 
may constitute through its very complexity, 
through its richness in possible relationships, 
the liveliest germ of educational growth. 

Interest and comprehension are what Mr. 
Spencer makes them—the test of method. 
Their bearing upon the order in which the 
details of content are to be taught remains to 
be discussed. As a test of the relative worth 
of details aside from their ordering and sys- 
tematizing when once selected, they are merely 
sources of confusion. The two remaining 
tests, like such undeniable educational prin- 
ciples as “ from the known to the related un- 
known,” are too general to be effective. Of 
course, details must be useful. The whole 
problem now under discussion is the determi- 
nation of their relative usefulness. Of course, 
they must be capable of being related to other 
details. It is on the kind, number and fre- 
quency of their relationships that their useful- 
ness depends. 

A detail is useful if it contributes to the 
realization of one or more of the phases of 
the educational aim. It may be useful in two 
ways: (1) It may be so presented with other 
details as to produce on the mind of the 
learner particular activities so persistently and 
in such high degree that they become habitual 
—that is, it may be useful as discipline. Its 
usefulness as discipline is dependent on 
method, and independent of the selection of 
content, unless content fails to include the 
limited number of similar facts necessary to 
its logical grouping. (2) It may be capable 
of such relationships to other details, that it 
will call them to mind, and with them serve 
as a stimulus or incentive to certain activities. 
Its relative usefulness as content and there- 
fore its selection as content must depend 
solely upon the possible extent, degree and 
frequency of its service as a stimulus or in- 
centive to activities which further the educa- 
tional aim. 
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Means for Measuring the Relative Worth 
of Details as Content—Extent of service can 
be readily measured by the number of phases 
of the educational aim which are furthered. 
A detail capable of such relationships that it 
makes for ethical and healthful living, maxi- 
mum industrial, social and political service, 
and individual and social avocation, is ob- 
viously more useful than if it furthered some 
one phase of ethical, healthy and efficient life. 
Other things being equal, if each phase of the 
educational aim is essential, the greater the 
number of the phases, the more useful the 
detail. That is, the extent of usefulness of a 
detail is measured by the number of possible 
relationships through which it furthers the 
various phases of the educational aim sepa- 
rately considered. The fact that can be thus 
usefully associated with a host of other facts 
is of greater worth than one which can be 
associated with but a few. Finally, other 
things being equal, the detail whose useful 
relationships frequently recur in everyday life 
is of relatively greater worth than the one 
whose relationships are of rare or occasional 
occurrence, 

The first of these tests is both negative and 
positive. It eliminates or excludes all details 
that are antagonistic to any phase of the edu- 
cational aim. Moreover, since every phase of 
the aim must be furthered, and certain phases 
have comparatively few details that further 
them, it will occasionally ensure the selection 
of details low in the extent and degree of their 
usefulness, because they are rare in kind. 

In general education, as distinct from special 
or vocational, it will exclude all details not 
directly useful to the majority of individuals, 


however useful to the race through the special- - 


ist—that is, it may or may not include the 
knowledge which W. H. Payne calls “ imme- 
diately” useful, and will certainly exclude 
that which he calls “ mediately” useful. The 
application of this phase of the test to elemen- 
tary physiology, history and even to the prac- 
tical problems of modern arithmetic, yields 
interesting results. 

In the content of the school as distinct from 
the sum total of immediately useful knowl- 
edge, it will exclude all details that are effect- 
ively taught outside the school or that the 
school cannot effectively teach. The activi- 
ties connected with the care and the nurture 
of children, which Mr. Spencer ranks third 
in the order of importance, will be excluded 
for the latter reason. In considering the 
former, it is well to hold in mind that from 
failure to immediately exclude details it does 
not follow that they will be judged of such 
relative usefulness as to be included. 

For the Exclusion and Selection of Details 
as Content.—To sum up the test. for the elimi- 
nation and the selection of content, without 
regard to order and method, exclude: 

1. All details antagonistic to any phase of 
the educational aim. 

2. All details which sooner or later will not 
be directly useful to the majority of indi- 
viduals. 

3. All details which are being effectively 
taught outside of the school or which the 
school cannot effectively teach. 
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From those not excluded, select all details 
necessary to the attainment of each phase of 
the educational aim, if possible in sufficient 
number to ensure the discipline which each 
branch of study can give—the order of their 
selection to be determined: 

1. By +he relative number of phases of the 
aim wh ey further. 

2. By ‘lative number of their relation- 
ships poss « nder the various phases. 

3. By the reiative frequency with which 
these relationships recur in everyday life. 

Even a loose application of this test by in- 
dividual superintendents and teachers will re- 
sult in a closer approximation to uniformity 
in the details of content than that brought 
about by a State course of study which repre- 
sents merely the consensus of opinion of some 
Committee of Ten or Fifteen. In the hands 
of experts, however, I believe that the test 
admits of sufficiently exact results for a sci- 
entific determination of content, and scientific 
determination with results proved universally 

valid, provides a test for individual opinion 
and ‘compels a uniformity that otherwise is 
impossible. 

Content Should Be Uniform Only in those 
Details that Are Useful in High Degree.—All 
the content must not be thus uniform. It is 
only a limited number of details that will 
prove themselves to be of such relatively high 
worth as to be essential to the whole mass of 
pupils. It is only a limited number that can 
be fixed and retained with maximum certainty. 
Elasticity and variety, both local and indi- 
vidual, are necessary to effective method. 
Relationships, not in themselves of the highest 
relative worth, may add to the interest and 
the usefulness of those that are, and them- 
selves through such association be given max- 
imum likelihood of permanency of retention 
and interest. Hence, with the essential facts 
and activities that are to have the maximum 
certainty of retention that repetition alone can 
give, are to be presented a multitude of re- 
lated details, solely dependent upon apper- 
ception and interest for their retention, but 
none the less necessary to the maximum use- 
fulness of some details whose selection as 
essential content was due to the multitude 
of possible relationships of which they form 
a part. From this optional content, presented 
to all, but somewhat varying with locality, 
each pupil will choose according to his indi- 
vidual interest and the content already in his 
mind. When the distinction is clearly drawn 
between essential and optional content, the 
problem of classification, grading and promo- 
tion will be greatly simplified. A small body 
of essential facts certainly retained by all, 
will add greatly, though in varying degree, to 
the sum total of optional knowledge likely to 
be retained by each. With each given equal 
share in the school programme, the lower third 
of the pupils will have more to apperceive with, 
and the upper more to apperceive. 

-Content, then, should be uniform in those 
details that have the highest relative useful- 
ness, and elastic as regards details relatively 
less useful. While such uniformity can be 


made universal only when relative usefulness 





has become one of the unquestioned facts of 
science, a committee which would substitute, 
for consensus of opinion, the effort to apply 
the principles of selection just discussed could 
ensure some approximation to uniformity 
throughout a State whose school-men were 
fairly familiar with the basis of’ selection. 
Uniformity in the Order and Method of 
Instruction Possible Only through the Deter- 
mination of the Relationships Most Effective 
with the Majority of Pupils—The course of 
study must concern itself not only with the 
selection of the details of content but also 
with the order and method of its presentation 
at each stage of the educational process. Now 
the order of instruction varies as it is deter- 
mined by the logical sequence peculiar to a 
particular branch of study, the natural devel- 
opment of the child mind or the minds of 
individual children, the growth of mental con- 
tent, or the relative usefulness and simplicity 
of the details of subject-matter. As all of 
these factors are recognized in greater or less 
degree in arranging a course of study, uni- 
formity in the order of instruction at first 
thought appears impossible, especially as log- 
ical order is commonly assumed to be antago- 
nistic to psychological order and usefulness 
is largely dependent upon the number and 
hence the complexity of possible relationships. 
The course of study based upon culture epoch 
is apparently irreconcilable with one dependent 
on logical sequence, while those which seek 
to present details in the order of their useful- 
ness seem directly at variance with all which 
proceed from the simple to the complex. 
This apparent diversity can become uni- 
formity only in the light of the universally 
valid results of educational research. As in- 
dividuality demands adaptation and variety, 
elasticity in both order and method will 
always characterize individual instruction. In 
class teaching, however, and therefore in the 
course of study, it is necessary to determine 
the order and the method of instruction most 
economical and effective with the majority of 
pupils. Other things being equal, the first 


- details to be taught should be those that are 


most useful from the standpoint of content. 
While the objective complexity of some detail 
taught in all the relationships which make it 
useful is beyond the immediate comprehen- 
sion of the young children 10 whom the facts 
placed first in order will be presented, it should 
be remembered that no detail is known in all 
of its relationships even by the adult mind. 
Education itself is in one sense a process in 
which the individual passes from partial and 
imperfect concepts to those that are relatively 
complete. Whether a fact is objectively 
simple in itself depends upon the number of 
relationships in which it is presented. Whether 
it is subjectively simple—simple to the mind 
of the learner—depends upon the number of 
details in the mind of the learner to which it 
is related, and the method of instruction by 
which its relationship is brought about. One 
of the blunders of Pestalozzian education has 
been the assumption that the order of instruc- 
tion must proceed from the objectively simple 
to the objectively complex, in any other sense 
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than from the part to the whole and the whole 
to the part; that is, from a detail in a single 
relationship, to those that constitute its parts 
or that with it constitute the parts of another 
whole. It has flooded the primary school 
with monosyllables and compelled the teach- 
ing of small numbers in every possible com- 
bination, before larger numbers in combina- 
tions. more readily comprehended. It has 
juvenilized the literature used in earlier 
grades, analyzed hygiene into bones and mus- 
cles, and substituted the objectively simple in 
physical geography for political details com- 
plex because related to the everyday life of 
the pupils, and, to cap the climax of its well- 
meaning iniquities, it would deny to children 
the name of God, because like the angels in 
heaven, they cannot understand its meaning. 

It is the objectively complex detail of useful 
knowledge, many-sided in its possible relation- 
ships, frequent in its recurrence in everyday 
life, that, when planted in the mind of the 
child—possibly as an empty name, related but 
firmly and permanently related to some fa- 
miliar thing—becomes the very germ of men- 
tal growth. 

The Determination of the Most Effective 
Relationships Possible Only through Scientific 
Research—The one problem of order is the 
authoritative selection of the particular rela- 
tionships which can be established between 
the useful and complex whole and the mental 
content of the majority of children. Whether 
a fact is interesting to children, and within 
their comprehension, depends less upon the 
fact itself than upon the form and relation- 
ships in which it is taught. Until the science 
of education, utilizing the data and investi- 
gating the suggestions of other sciences, deter- 
mines by inductive research the most effective 
method of teaching each useful detail of 
knowledge, the order of instruction cannot 
be uniform. 

The truth of this proposition is only em- 
phasized when to usefulness as content is 
added the usefulness of discipline. Logical 
order is psychological whenever that which is 
common to the individual members of each of 
its classes is within the comprehension of the 
pupils. Involving association by similarity it 
is easier to remember details partially iden- 
tical, while at the same time it develops the 
phase of useful activity which evolves it a 
discipline. Given sufficient details in the mind 
of the learner to admit of the conventional 
classification peculiar to a particular branch 
of learning, given no physiological bar to the 
activity, development and logical and psycho- 
logical order coincide. The determination of 
their points of coincidence, however, is not a 
matter for individual judgment but lies within 
the realm of the science of education. 

If uniformity of content can but imperfectly 
result from an unscientific application of the 
test for essential material, and if uniformity 
in the order and method of instruction is im- 
possible in the absence of scientific determi- 
nation, it is obvious that State uniformity in 
the course of study can be most directly 
furthered by systematic effort on the part of 
the school-men of the State to advance the 





science of education, and to keep in intimate 
personal touch with its conclusions as they 
become universally valid. 

General Co-operation in Scientific Research 
the Most Direct Means to State Uniformity.— 
The annual educational convention in which 
topics of current interest are informally dis- 
cussed from various viewpoints, while it per- 
forms an important social and professional 
service peculiarly its own, cannot fulfill this 
function. It is as students and not as repre- 
sentatives or debaters that superintendents, 
principals and teachers must gain adequate 
knowledge of the science of education. The 
ordinary public school is only to a very lim- 
ited extent a suitable field for educational 
research, and can but rarely be made a means 
to educational experimentation. Both research 
and experimentation must be planned by ex- 
perts and usually conducted by experts. Even 
when the school-man has the necessary train- 
ing, his time is too fully occupied with the 
details of administration to make independent 
research possible. 

The investigations necessary to the devel- 
opment of education as an inductive science 
must therefore centre about great schools of 
observation and practice maintained as con- 
stituent parts of colleges of education, under 
the direction of the pedagogical departments 
of Graduate Schools devoted to experimenta- 
tion and research. 

Close co-operation between such institutions 
and the public school system is as necessary 
to the institutions as to the school. Without 
direct and continual contact with work out- 
side the model school, and the stimulus of 
inquirers who still have to meet the everyday 
problems of method and administration, the 
expert is likely to extend the boundaries of 
theoretical knowledge without seeking to de- 
termine the varying conditions under which 
theoretical principles must be applied. He is 
likely with Professor James to say in his 
relation to teachers—here is helpful material 
if you have the power of adaptation necessary 
to put it into practice, or when asked to throw 
light on primary method, to accuse the ele- 
mentary school teacher of being too much 
interested in details. The science of educa- 
tion, as distinct from its philosophy or its 
institutes, is an applied science, as dependent 
upon the school-room for its data as upon 
any contributary science. It is not physiology, 
not sociology, not psychology. These and 
other sciences furnish educational data. No 
science but the inductive science of education 
can establish and apply educational principles, 
because while facts are universal, principles 
apply and hold only within a limited field of 
experience, and only under fixed conditions, 
often as difficult to determine as the data, on 
which the principles are deductively based. 
The science of education is the science of the 
school. In the school lie the conditions and 
the relationships which make it a science. In 
it as science lies all the uniformity universally 
possible in the school. 

Co-operation in Research Should Centre 
Around Colleges of Education—No action 
looking toward their co-operation could be 
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more effective than the establishment by the 
State, or at least with the recognition and 
assistance of the State, of properly located 
colleges of education—properly located from 
the standpoint of accessibility, varied educa- 
tional environment, and connection with grad- 
uate school and college of arts and science. 
Indirect co-operation can be assured by the 
prompt publication of the results of scientific 
inquiry at these State institutions in a form 
suitable for free circulatior®among the school- 
men of the State, provision of an adequate 
lecture staff that shall without local expense 
be at the service of county and city superin- 
tendents, and the consequent organization of 
the whole teaching body of the State into cir- 
cles for the study of the results of educational 
research in relation to the details of school 
work, But direct personal contact with re- 
search itselfi—especially on the part of super- 
intendents, supervisors and principals—is nec- 
essary if co-operation is to be _ effective 
in the highest degree. This is already being 
brought about to a considerable extent, by a 
very general enrollment of school-men in 
graduate schools near enough to permit their 
becoming students in residence, and by the 
more general attendance possible at summer 
sessions of universities having graduate de- 
partments of education. But such contact 
being voluntary, and at the personal expense 
of the school-men, cannot become either gen- 
eral or regular. With the establishment of 
colleges of education, partially under State 
control, a period of two weeks should be set 
aside each year during which it shall be the 
duty of boards of directors to send their prin- 
cipal or superintendent at the public expense 
to one of the colleges of education, in order 
that with his fellow school-men he may be 
made familiar with the educational discoveries 
of the preceding year, through specially 
planned lectures and visitation at the schools 
of observation and practice, and in turn pre- 
sent for investigation to the faculty of educa- 
tion the problems that he finds most pressing. 

The most effective action that this depart- 
ment can take in the direction of “State uni- 
formity with elasticity in the course of study,” 
is its unanimous endorsement by formal reso- 
lution of the admirable code proposed by the 
Educational Commission—with especial men- 
tion of the section providing for colleges of 
education at the Universities of Pennsylvania 
and Pittsburg, together with the use of your 
individual influence with members of the leg- 
islature and the public press to popularize 
such an establishment. 


Supt. Ritchey said that instead of an 
elastic state course he would have a mini- 
mum state course. We ought to have 
definite standards in order to aid the un- 
skilled to formulate courses of their own. 
Most of the 850 courses examined last 
year merely set limits by pages, without 
elimination, and with no directions as to 
what to do and how to do it. There should 
be uniformity in our school courses. For 
instance, the course ought to state defi- 





nitely how much arithmetic should be 
taught in the fourth grade, the order in 
which the different topics should be taken 
up and the types of problems which should 
be assigned. These questions should be 
settled by experts. It is a question whether 
fifth grade arithmetic should attempt to 
cover more than the four fundamental 
rules and a little of fractions, largely 
mental work. He had recently gone be- 
fore a class in the sixth grade with such 
problems as this, to be instantly answered 
—one-third plus one-fourth, and one-fourth 
plus one-fifth, and twenty per cent. of the 
pupils failed to answer correctly. The 
time has come for children to learn some 
things so well that they become automatic. 
Heretofore we have been exhausting the 
subjects instead of the child’s ability. The 
result has been retardation and mystifica- 
tion. Children have been asked to do 
things which are opposed to the order of 
their growth. The time has come for the 
State to say what are the limitations of 
children at fixed periods of development, 
what are the limits of their powers of en- 
durance. The question presents itself 
whether we should send children home 
with books. There is no reason why a 
proper course should demand home work 
on the part of the child. I have elimi- 
nated it with good results. The children 
are happier and have more power. We 
want definiteness of aim. We must select 
the essentials of each subject, add enough 
details, and drill on these things until they 
become a part of the child. Each subject 
should be worked out by experts with these 
three ends in view. 

Supt. Lose asked what Supt. March 
meant by technical grammar. 

Supt. March replied that he is opposed 
to any work in grammar below the grade 
mentioned in his paper. 

Supt. Lose: Would you teach the subject 
and predicate of the sentence? 

Supt. March: Possibly, but no more. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The President appointed the following 
committees : 
Resolutions: Supts. Jones, Morrow and 
Harman. 
Nominations: Supts. Foos, Palmer and 
Cole. 
PLACE OF MEETING. 


Supt. Foos at this time took occasion to 
urge the members of the department to at- 
tend the general meeting of the State As- 
sociation to be held in Bethlehem this 
summer, and also to invite the department 
to Reading next year. 

Supt. Ritchey invited the department to 
McKeesport; Supt. Norris to Braddock; 
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Supt. Missimer to Erie. Supt. Foos with- 
drew the name of Reading, and on motion 
the department adopted Erie as the next 
place of meeting. 





TUESDAY EVENING. 


8 fen evening session of the department 

was opened with music by the Young 
Ladies’ Chorus of the high school. After 
several selections, the speaker of the even- 
ng, Dr. Alvin Davison, of Lafayette Col- 


lege, was introduced and read the following: 


paper on 
MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


The highest purposes of medical inspec- 
tion and the results to be achieved by it are 
often misunderstood. Its real aim is not 
only to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases and to discover and remedy 
physical defects, but to secure for every 
child, normal or defective, conditions of 
life compatible with the full and effective 
development of its organic functions, its 
special senses, and its mental power. This 
state spends over $30,000,000 to educate its 
children, thousands of whom will never be 
able to render it any service because of 
slight but neglected disorders in childhood 
which cause early death or dwarf the 
physical vigor. It would be poor policy 
for a man to secure an automobile at the 
cost of $5,000, and then permit it to de- 
teriorate to the value of $1,000 in a few 
weeks, because it was not properly cared 
for. It is an equally unwise policy to 
spend money in educating a child whose 
physical life is early wrecked through ne- 
glect during school days. 

The older countries have recognized the 
value of medical inspection and made use 
of it for many years. It has been in 
operation in Paris for half a century, and 
Havre, Brussels, Dresden and most of the 
cities and towns in Sweden have had au- 
thorized medical inspection in the schools 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
The thoroughness with which it has been 
carried on in Sweden and Japan during 
the last ten years probably accounts in part 
for the low death rate in the former coun- 
try, and the general physical vigor in the 
latter empire. Regular medical inspection 
began in this country in New York City 
in 1892, in Boston in 1894, in Chicago in 
1895, and in Philadelphia in 1898. 

Within the last decade medical inspec- 
tion has spread rapidly over the United 
States, so that at present the school chil- 
dren are under its influence in about 100 
cities and 300 towns. The only cities in 
this state which have tried medical in- 
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spection longer than six months are Phila- 
delphia, . Harrisburg, Hazleton, West 
Chester, Reading, Norristown and Lan- 
caster. Four states, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Vermont, and Massachusetts, 
recognizing the benefits of health super- 
vision have enacted laws requiring or per- 
mitting the physical examination of school 
children in various ways. The 1906 law 
of Massachusetts requires the inspection 
of the school children in every town and 
city for the detection of contagious dis- 
eases, and for the discovery of physical 
defects, whether of the eye, ear or other 
parts of the body. The fact that no city or 
town having once begun regular. medical 
inspection has ever relinquished it, is a 
strong argument in its favor. 

That there is a real and serious need for 
health inspection in the schools, is clearly 
evident from the facts set forth by numer- 
ous reliable investigators. More than 100,- 
000 children of school age are annually 
laid prostrate by the three preventable 
diseases of diphtheria, tuberculosis and 
scarlet fever, and 20,000 of these illnesses 
terminate fatally. In diphtheria and scar- 
let fever, the infection generally passes 
from pupil to pupil in the early stage of the 
disease, which only medical inspection can 
detect. 

How widespread may be the infection re- 
sulting from the presence of one source of 


contagion is forcibly demonstrated by an, 


occurrence in a school at Millgrove, Ohio, 
where a boy with incipient measles infected 
every member of the school, including the 
teacher, so that they all fell sick within ten 
days. If discovered early, the sick are not 
only prevented from infecting the well, 
but are, in most cases, easily cured. In 
one year about 700 pupils with diphtheria, 
scarlet fever and tuberculosis were found 
attending the schools of Massachusetts. 
During the same period several thousand 
children with other contagious diseases, 
such as measles, mumps, grippe and syphi- 
lis were excluded from the schools in the 
interest of health. There can be no doubt 
that the early discovery of these ailments 
prevented them from infecting hundreds 
of other children. Over 15,000 cases of 
contagious eye diseases were found in the 
New York City schools in one year, and 
65,000 other children were excluded for 
various transmissible ailments ranging 
from diphtheria to whooping-cough. In 
Philadelphia about 10,000 of the school at- 
tendants during the year are excluded at 
some time because of diseases which men- 
ace the health of their associates. 

A study of the cases of scarlet fever and 
diphtheria occurring during vacation peri- 
ods and during the school months, shows 
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that under present conditions the schools 
are largely responsible for the spread of 
these diseases. The number of cases is 
usually doubled within a few weeks after 
the opening of the schools in September. 

The detection and exclusion of communi- 
cable diseases is but one of the two impor- 
tant results secured by medical inspection. 
The greatest need for this work is found 
in the fact that a large per cent. of school 
children suffer from some physical defect 
which in many cases can be easily rem- 
edied, but which often lessens by a fourth, 
and sometimes a third, the real benefits to 
be derived from the instruction. 

The report of Dr. Rebuck, of Harrisburg, 
shows that out of 395 pupils examined, 126 
were defective in hearing or vision. 
Among nearly 100,000 children examined 
in New York City, about one-third were 
found to have such defective eyesight as to 
require glasses. In Philadelphia 60 per 
cent. of the children examined showed 
marked eye strain or defective vision, and 
354 pupils were discovered who could not 
read ordinary writing on the blackboard 
even at the distance of a few feet, and 
could only with difficulty make out the 
print in their books. In Massachusetts, 
outside of Boston, 30 per cent. of the 
pupils were defective in vision. In Cam- 
den, N. J., 27 per cent. were defective in 
vision. In London, to per cent. of school 
children are reported as suffering from 
serious visual defects. The combined re- 
ports of numerous observers show that 
from 10 to 20 per cent. of school children 
have such abnormal sight that they are not 
only wasting an appreciable portion of 
their time in school, but in some instances 
are wrecking their health in seeking the 
education which the state offers them. 

The number of children with defective 
hearing or diseased ears in our schools is 
large. Massachustts reported 27,000 pupils 
with defective hearing in the year 1907. 
Investigations in fifteen different cities 
leads to the estimate that nearly 50,000 
children in Pennsylvania are unable to reap 
the full advantage of instruction given, 
because of defective hearing (Dr. Chase’s 
report of girl in seventh grade). The fact 
that there were discovered among the 
Philadelphia school children, 750 cases of 
middle-ear disease in 1907, indicates that 
there are in the state, 4,000 pupils suffering 
from a malady certain in some cases to 
cause deafness. The census report of 1900 
shows that in this state there are about 
3,000 persons in whom deafness has been 
caused by middle-ear diseases. There is no 
longer any doubt that a considerable per- 
centage of dull children are so because the 
eye or the ear, the two chief avenues for 





the reception of knowledge, is partially 
blocked. 

Defects in the senses may and often do 
exert a baneful influence throughout life, 
but they are not so likely to weaken the 
physical vigor and invite disease as defects 
in the teeth. The reason assigned for the 
fact that we are a nation of dyspeptics, is 
the neglect of the teeth of children during 


school years, and the inability to recover: 


the lost art of chewing. An examination 
of 79,000 children in the New York schools 
showed that 29,386 possessed one or more 
decayed teeth. Zenderbaum says that of 
500 pupils examined in Michigan 450 of 
them needed dental attention. In Strass- 
burg, Germany, the first city in the world 
to adopt dental inspection, 97 per cent. of 
the school children were found to have 
diseased teeth. Fifty per cent. of the chil- 
dren in Great Britain’s industrial schools 
suffer from decayed teeth. In Germany, 
among 20,000 children between the ages 
of six and sixteen, 19,000 of them were 
found to have caries in a marked degree. 
Doctor Kerr, after the examination of 
hundreds of children, records that the den- 
tition of the average school pupil is in a 
deplorable condition. He observed one 
child with eleven decaying stumps, one 
with fourteen, and another with seventeen. 
One girl had but two teeth and one boy 
possessed not a single sound tooth. Tooth- 
ache! yes, they suffered the torture of 
Prometheus bound. In the face of these 
conditions the Christian Scientist and the 
Stoic are the only ones who can put up 
an honest argument against medical in- 
spection. The one says there is no matter 
there to ache, and the other, believing that 
suffering is a virtue, says there is matter 
but it doesn’t matter if there is. 

Judging from these facts, it is evident 
that at least half the school children of this 
state have decayed teeth, which, in a large 
majority of cases, will cause more or less. 
ill health, and reduce greatly their value 
as future citizens. Adenoid growths, en- 
larged tonsils and other throat troubles are 
frequently caused and always aggravated 
by rotting teeth which constantly give off 
poisons from .the filth germs in their cavi- 
ties. Headache, constipation, chorea or 
St. Vitus dance, and the milder nervous. 
disorders in many instances have their first 
cause in defective teeth. The researches 
of the last two years have definitely shown 
that carious teeth form an important factor 
in the cause of tuberculosis, both by 
weakening the system and producing in- 
flamed mouth tissues through which the 
germs may readily enter. Perfect health 
demands perfect digestion. Perfect diges- 
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tion demands perfect mastication. Per- 
fect mastication demands perfect teeth. 

Out of 23,000 men refused. enlistment in 
the British army in one year, 5,000 were 
rejected because of decay or absence of 
one or more teeth; 1,000 of the applicants 
for enrollment in the United States army 
for the fiscal year 1905-1906, were refused 
admission because of bad teeth. Dental 
caries, so detrimental to the health and 
future usefulness of the nation’s living 
wealth, has become such a common factor 
as a health destroyer, that it has been well 
styled the “ People’s disease.” 

Still further evidence that the human 
machine in its early days needs careful in- 
spection to insure its greatest future effi- 
ciency, is furnished by the investigation of 
Hertel of Denmark, Key in Sweden, 
Crichton Brown and Warner in Great 
Britain, Zahor in Prussia, and Nesterov in 
Russia. These men have shown that in 
their countries, the average morbidity for 
boys in school was 29 per cent. and for 
girls, 42 per cent. Dr. Johnson states that 
75 per cent. of the girls and 33 per cent. 
of the boys who left high schools in one 
year in Cleveland, did so because ill-health 
prevented them from keeping up with their 
studies. He reports that in five cities in 
the United States, 16,000 children between 
eight and fourteen years of age were taken 
out of the public schools within one term 
because of ill-health. Late investigations 
show that probably one-half of this ill- 
health is due to abnormal conditions of the 
eye, ears, throats or teeth, which medical 
inspection could discover in time to pre- 
vent baneful results. These facts make it 
clear that there is a real need for medical 
inspection, if it can decrease the amount of 
sickness and death, and remedy physical 
defects to such an extent as to pay for the 
cost. 

A study of conditions in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, Detroit and Montclair, 
shows that the cost for the necessary in- 
spection to detect and exclude communi- 
cable diseases is about fifteen cents an- 
nually per pupil. The cost for the exami- 
nation for physical defects is thirty-five 
cents per pupil. We spend about $30,000,- 
ooo for public school education in this 
state now, and the additional cost for 
medical inspection, basing the estimate 
upon one million pupils, would be only 
$500,000. If, then, $500,000 worth of 
health and human life can be preserved by 
medical inspection, it is the duty of edu- 
cators to ask the Legislature to enact laws 
compelling such inspection in every town 
and city of the Commonwealth. 

The time required for a child to finish the 
work of a given grade, is a fair criterion 





of mental deficiency. According to Dr. 
Newmayer, Supt. Cornman of Philadelphia 
reports, in 1906, 13,830 pupils as having 
been between two and three years in one 
grade, and in 1907, more than 18,000 chil- 
dren in Philadelphia were reported as 
having been two years or longer in one 
grade. In New York City last year over 
250,000 children failed of promotion in 
their grades, and Supt. Maxwell claims 
that the root of the trouble is largely in 
physical defects capable in great measure 
of being remedied. Further studies and 
observations lead to the conclusion that 
about Io per cent. or 100,000 children in 
this state are mentally deficient to such a 
degree as to require nine years of instruc- 
tion to secure the education which the nor- 
mal child gets in six years. The extra 
amount spent in educating these mental de- 
fectives is then about $1,500,000. How- 
ever, only about one-half of this mental 
deficiency is due to physical defects which 
medical inspection can remedy; and in only 
one-fourth of the cases can it remedy the 
defects completely. Therefore, the actual 
saving in instruction would probably be 
less than a quarter of a million dollars; 
but the increased value of perfect man- 
hood and womanhood given to future 
citizens, is beyond computation. 

Certain physical defects in youth, re- 
maining undiscovered and uncorrected, add 
a considerable number of disabled citizens . 
to the asylums for the feeble-minded and 
insane. Dr. Newmayer says it has been 
claimed that of the inmates of an asylum 
for the feeble-minded, 25 per cent. could 
have been made normal men and women by 
the correction of physical defects and pro- 
per training in early life. Among our 
8,000 deaf and 5,000 blind citizens of this 
state, at least several hundred of them 
could have been saved from their unfortu- 
nate condition by medical inspection. The 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion records the following striking benefit 
from medical inspection in Philadelphia: 
The city council appropriated $300 for 
glasses for children unable to pay for them, 
and with this money 354 children were 
fitted with glasses. These children without 
glasses could not read from the blackboard 
and could not see the print in their books; 
in many instances they were thought back- 
ward and often mentally deficient. Correc- 
tion of these defects by the fitting of pro- 
per glasses was followed by remarkable 
improvement in the work and conduct of 
the pupils. Children in special schools 
were enabled to, return to the regular 
schools. A large amount of mal-nutrition, 
dyspepsia and other physical ilis resulting 
from the carious teeth present in more than 
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a quarter of a million of the school chil- 
dren of Pennsylvania, is capable of being 
remedied by medical inspection to an extent 
which can scarcely be estimated in dollars 
and cents. Medical inspection would de- 
tect diphtheria in its very beginning, and 
thus not only prevent further infection, 
but also make possible the use of the one 
certain remedy, antitoxin, at a time when 
its efficiency is greatest. In this way it is 
probable that nearly one-half of the 1,000 
deaths from diphtheria among the school 
children of this state could be avoided. In 
Japan where the most perfect form of 
medical inspection prevails throughout the 
entire empire, scarlet fever is almost un- 
known and the diphtheria death rate is less 
than one-third of what it is in the United 
States. 

Inspection in the Cincinnati schools dur- 
ing the first six months of 1907, revealed 
over 1,000 pupils suffering from contagious 
diseases, ranging from itch to scarlet fever. 
If these children had been permitted to 
remain in school, others would have been 
infected and further sickness and death 
would have resulted. Our state law com- 
pels children to attend school. Unless 
there is medical inspection no school can 
be kept free of contagious diseases. As a 
result we are subjecting children to a need- 
less risk of infection, likely to cause sick- 
ness and in many cases death. 

The minor ailments, such as pediculosis, 
itch, and ringworm, are serious afflictions, 
for in many cases they are the first cause 
of sleeplessness and nervousness, which 
being long continued may lead to prostra- 
tion and insanity. Over 7,000 cases of 
pediculosis were found among the school 
children of Massachusetts in one year. 
Dr. Newmayer states that medical inspec- 
tion reduced the percentage of pediculosis 
in certain schools in Philadelphia from 30 
to 8. Improvement in cleanliness, which 
has an influence on moral character, has 
been noteworthy in schools after the inau- 
guration of medical inspection. 

The benefits, then, to be derived from 
the medical inspection of school children 
are a saving of many thousands of dollars 
spent in instructing backward pupils, the 
prevention of much sickness and suffering, 
the warding off of a considerable amount 
of early death, and the remedying of 
numerous defects in childhood which are 
certain to limit the usefulness of the future 
citizen, and in a considerable number of 
instances mae him an object of charity, 
and sometimes even a criminal. 

If medical inspection is to prevail it 
should be made as efficient as possible. 
With the results of the experience of 
others, the opinion must be upheld that both 
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kinds of inspection should be undertaken, 
the one for the detection of contagious 
diseases, the other for physical defects. 
The work relative to contagious diseases 
should either be related to or under the 
direction of the board of health, while the 
physical examination should be directed by 
the school authorities. 

The experience with school nurses in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Har- 
risburg proves that medical inspection can 
only reach its greatest efficiency when the 
inspectors’ work is followed up by that of 
the nurse. Contagious eye and skin dis- 
eases and other simple maladies can be 
speedily cured under the watchful eye of a 
nurse, whereas if the patient be left to the 
treatment of a careless parent, months or 
even years may elapse without a complete 
cure—while the pupil is debarred from the 
benefits of the: school. The work of the 
inexpensive nurse greatly lessens the cost 
for the expert work of the doctor. Work- 
ing together one physician on less than 
half time and a nurse on full time can 
render proper inspection for 2,000 children. 
In Camden, one physician is employed for 
over 9,000 children, but his entire time is 
given to the work. 

While we are waiting for the necessary 
appropriation for thorough medical inspec- 
tion, it seems to me wise that a beginning 
in the work should be made at once by 
every teacher. It requires but little skill to 
test for defective sight and hearing and to 
observe defective teeth and abnormal 
breathing. This simple inspection will add 
greatly to the personal interest which the 
effective teacher has in the welfare of her 
children, and will hasten the time when a 
public school will not dare to neglect its 
most important duty and send out into the 


_ Strife of life pupils maimed in eye, ear or 


mouth. Without medical inspection we 
know that we shall have thousands of school 
children in this state annually suffering 
from preventable sickness, and some hun- 
dreds will be cut off by preventable death. 
Neglected eyes, and middle-ear and throat 
inflammations will add in the next genera- 
tion largely to the thousands of blind and 
deaf citizens of our Commonwealth. The 
work of Cronin of New York, Ehler of 
Cleveland, and Cornell and Witner of Phil- 
adelphia, fortify and give strong credence 
to this recent statement of Dr. Newmayer: 
“Truancy, child labor, the juvenile crimi- 
nal, and the moral and mental defective, 
in greater part, have their origin in the 
unrecognized, unattended, physically defec- 
tive pupil. A school system, fostered by a 
great Commonwealth like that of Pennsyl- 
vania, must seek the highest efficiency in 
the preparation of citizens, both morally 
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and physically, as well as mentally, and it 
cannot do this without medical inspection 
in the public schools. 

Greece and Rome once led the world. 
Strangers visited their shores and left with 
the death angels of the morass-encircled 
lands a new enemy which, in the following 
nights, was planted in the noble blood of 
southern Europe. Malaria turned strength 
into weakness. Because they did not rise 
to this new emergency and put down this 
enemy to physical vigor, Greece quickly 
receded from the rank of a world power 
and Rome as a nation sank into oblivion. 
The advent of the foreigner in our midst, 
the change from rural to urban life, and 
the adoption of other unhygienic habits 
demand new safeguards for preventing 
physical deterioration, and one of the most 
important of these is medical inspection in 
the public schools. 

During the evening, Dr. Davison dis- 
played several charts to the audience which 


clearly proved that the rapid spread of 


scarlet fever and diphtheria is due to the 
herding together of children in schools, 
without inspection. Of children nine years 
old in our schools, so far as this inspection 
had gone, 82 per cent. are defective; 55 
per cent. have defective teeth, 28 per cent. 
enlarged glands, 28 per cent. enlarged ton- 
sils, 20 per cent. defective eyes, 18 per cent. 
adenoids, 16 per cent. defects in breathing 
organs, 5 per cent. had defective hearing, 
and 13 per cent. other defects. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION : DISCUSSION. 

Supt. F. E. Downes: This subject is one 
which we in Harrisburg have been study- 
ing during the greater part of the past two 
years. In April, 1907, a letter was re- 
ceived from the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, of Harrisburg, tendering without 
charge the services of the association in a 
limited number of schools, with the follow- 
ing ends in view: 

1. To assist the teacher in observing 
such symptoms as forewarn or accompany 
contagious diseases; to call attention to 
pupils seeming to suffer from eye strain, 
obstructed breathing passages, defective 
hearing, caries of teeth, etc.; to care for 
small and discomforting ailments, such as 
cuts, bruises and sprains at school; and to 
visit the homes for the purpose of giving 
instruction as to curing and preventing 
pediculosis, etc. 

2. By friendly visiting in the homes, in 
the capacity of school nurses, to tactfully 
remedy bad conditions of sanitation and 
to teach hygiene in the homes. 

In the above-named communcation, 
parts of which I have quoted almost ver- 
batim, a more ultimate purpose was an- 
nounced as follows: “ We believe that, in 





so safeguarding and helping these school 
children, we shall also be protecting chil- 
dren who are well cared for in their own 
homes, and be paving the way for future 
medical inspection in the schools.” 

This philanthropic association little 
thought, doubtless, that its ultimate pur- 
pose was so soon to be accomplished. 
After working for a short period, the 
above mentioned offer having been ac- 
cepted, its sphere of action was enlarged 
to cover other school buildings, the volun- 
tary services of a physician were secured, 
and a special committee of the school board 
was appointed in the fall of 1907 to inves- 
tigate the entire question of medical inspec- 
tion in schools. This committee, after a 
searching investigation, submitted a com- 
plete and convincing report to the board 
in the following April. The report was 
adopted by the board two months later, 
and a complete system of medical inspc- 
tion in all the schools of the city, under 
physician and nurse, and at the expense of 
the school district, was put into operation 
with the opening of our schools in Septem- 
ber last, and it is in operation at the present 
time. 

I might add that our medical inspection 
has still more recently been extended to 
include a rigid physical examination of all 
candidates for positions as teachers and all 
applicants or subjects for retirement from 
service, under our retirement plan, the mat- 
ter of the health of the teacher being 
regarded equally as important as that of 
the pupils who are placed in her charge. 

This brief history of local medical in 
spection is given with no thought that ie 
adds anything of material value to the dis- 
cussion of the question, but in explanation 
of the contribution which follows. 

In the investigation of the subject by the 
special committee of our school board a 
questionnaire was prepared by the superin- 
tendent, under the direction of the com- 
mittee, comprising a series of eighteen 
questions, and sent out to 120 of the lead- 
ing cities of the United States. Of the 120 
cities to which the questionnaire was sent, 
97 replied, and I take pleasure in submit- 
ting to you the entire list of questions, to- 
gether with the general import of the re- 
plies, believing I can better contribute in 
this way than in any other to your interest 
and profit. The questions and replies are 
as follows: 

1. Do you maintain a system of medical 
inspection in the schools of your city? If 
so, in what grades? Of the 97 cities re- 
plying, 53 replied affirmatively and 44 
negatively, the work being carried on in all 
grades in all cities replying affirmatively, 
excepting two. 
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2. Is the inspection limited to the poorer 
sections of the city? Yes, 1; no, all of the 
remainder. 

3. Is your system under the control of 
school authority, or partly under the mu- 
nicipal health department? Entirely under 
school authority, 13; entirely under health 
department, 31; partly under both depart- 
’ ments, 8; no reply, 1. 

4. Is the medical inspector required to 
devote his entire time during school hours 
to this work? Yes, 2; no reply, 1; no, all 
of the remainder. 

5. If so, how many pupils can one in- 
spector well handle? Of the two replying 
affirmatively, one states 10,000; the other, 
not able to anwer. 

6. If not, how many pupils in one build- 
ing, or two or more buildings not distantly 
separated, can one inspector well handle, 
as a rule, in addition to his regular prac- 
tice? To this question seventeen replies 
were received, the answers ranging from 
50 to 4,000. Of course it must be inferred 
from this great’ diversity in replies that 
some inspectors give more time to the work 
than others, or perhaps that the individual 
examination is much more complete in 
some cities than in others. 

7. What salary is paid to the medical in- 
spector who devotes his entire time to the 
work? Of the two replying affirmatively 
to question 4, one answers, $1,800; the 
other, $1,200. 

8. What salary is paid the inspector who 
does not devote his entire time to the 
work? Thirty-eight replied, five stating 
that it is volunteer service, the remainder 
ranging all the way from $150 to $1,200. 

9g. What is the cost (exact or approxi- 
mate) per capita, based on the total enroll- 
ment, of your system of medical inspec- 
tion? Twenty-four replied, the answers 
ranging from a half cent to $1.22. 

10. Do you have school nurses in con- 
nection with medical inspection? Yes, 5 
(all leading cities) ; no answer, 3; no, all 
of the remainder. 

11. If so, do they act entirely under the 
authority of the inspector, or do they act 
independently? Under the school author- 
ity, 4; under the inspector, 1. 

12. Does your inspector visit a school 
only when called in by the nurse, principal, 
or teacher, or does he inspect systematic- 
ally without such call? When called, 4; 
systematically, 28; both, 12; no reply, 9. 

13. If systematically, what is the mini- 
mum number of inspections per month? 
This is the only question to which alto- 
gether unsatisfactory replies were re- 
ceived. Only twelve cities replied, the 
answers ranging from 4 to 800. Evidently 
the question was misunderstood or inter- 





preted differently by different superinten- 
dents. 

14. Does your inspector prescribe for 
those needing treatment, or are such cases 
merely reported? If the latter, to whom? 
Prescribes, 2; reported, 41; no answer to 
first part of the question, 10. As to the 
latter part of the question, the following 
replies were received: Board of health, 1; 
parent and board of health, 1; parent and 
teacher, 43; no answer, 8. 

15. Are pupils suffering with ailments or 
diseases which are not contagious or in- 
fectious, but which, nevertheless, by con- 
tinued study, would greatly endanger their 
health, excluded from school? No defi- 
nite rule, 11; yes, 9; no, 23; no answer, I0. 

16. If not, just how are such cases dis- 
posed of? Only fourteen replies were re- 
ceived to this question, all of which stated 
that the parents are advised of the child’s 
condition. 

17. Do you meet any serious objection to 
medical inspection on the part of par- 
ents? Yes, 1; some, 1; no, 44; no reply, 7. 

18. What is the appreciakle effect of 
medical inspection in your city upon at- 
tendance? Upon scholarship? Upon dis- 
cipline? Regarding attendance, twenty 
replies were received, ranging from “little 
effect” to “good,” “very great,” “de- 
cidedly favorable,” “excellent,” etc. Re- 
garding scholarship, twelve replies were 
received, ranging from “none,” in one 
case, and “scarcely any,” in another case, 
to “improves,” “ good,” “ improves greatly,” 
etc., in all other cases. Regarding disci- 
pline, sixteen replies were received, gen- 
erally to the effect that conditions were 
improved. 

Though this completes the list of original 
questions sent out under the direction of 
the committee, it should be added that these 
only led up to other more important and 
more intricate ones in the course of the 
development of our system. The follow- 
ing questions will inevitably arise in the 
study of the general subject of medical in- 
spection with a view to its introduction into 
the schools, and they are typical of the 
many vital questions which will present 
themselves for settlement: 

1. Would not medical inspection become 
more or less ineffective, or at least much 
less effective, without the school nurse? 

2. How far should the medical inspec- 
tor’s services extend beyond mere diag- 
nosis and report? 

3. How far may the power of exclusion 
on the part of school authority go? Can 
the school authorities, for example, legally 
exclude children affected with tuberculosis ? 

5. When may the power of the board of 
health, or sanitary department, supersede 
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that of school authority, and how may 
these powers be reconciled? 

6. To what extent can medical or surg- 
ical treatment in cases of defectives be en- 
forced? 

All of these questions, as we have stated, 
will have to be met and answered in the 
introduction of this work into any school 
system. In Harrisburg we solved the 
problems as best we knew how, in our 
inexperience, with the valued assistance 
rendered from many outside sources. I 
have with me at this time the replies in 
detail received to our questionnaire, sev- 
eral of the interesting monthly statistical 
reports of our medical inspector, and 
numerous blank forms which are used in 
carrying on our work, all of which those 
interested are at liberty to examine. Also, 
I shall be glad personally to answer any 
questions or give any further information 
which our limited experience in the work 
will permit. 

Supt. Lose ased if scarlet fever was con- 
tagious in its early stages. 

Dr. Davison: The contagion may be 
carried through the saliva. 

Dr. Schaeffer: The use of the slate in 
the schools may have an influence on the 
spread of these diseases. 

Dr. Davison: Yes. Many slight cases 
may be overlooked in schools. But such 
cases may cause the most virulent cases. 

Supt. Harman: Hazleton has been men- 
tioned as having medical inspection, but I 
do not understand why. We did have 
partial inspection by a nurse, but never by 
a physician. The United Charities Asso- 
ciation lent us their trained nurse. 

Question: What does Harrisburg do 
with marked defectives? 

Supt. Downes: Nothing as yet. We 
hope to do something when we have had 
more experience. When, in the judgment 
of the medical inspector, we have enough 
defectives to warrant it, the superintendent 
will recommend the establishment of a 
special school for defectives, and the med- 
ical inspector will order the removal of 
such children to this school. ; 

Question: What does the new Code have 
to say about medical inspection? 

Dr. Schaeffer: The school districts can 
employ their own medical inspectors at the 
expense of the districts. If they fail to do 
this the health officers of the State are 
charged with the duty, the expense being 
paid by the State. Dr. Dixon says that 
there is enough money for that purpose. 
Look up the details of the matter in the 
Code itself. 

Question: Can cities of the third class 
hire medical inspectors? 

Dr. Schaeffer: Undoubtedly. I am un- 
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able to quote exactly, but there is no doubt 
about it. . 

Supt. Morrow raised the question whether 
there is such a thing as internal vaccina- 
tion. 

Dr. Davison: I have heard of such a 
thing, but reputable physicians do not rec- 
ognize it. 

Dr. Schaeffer: Perhaps this should be 
termed infernal vaccination. 

Question: If a physician has a diploma 
is he not a reputable physician? Can you 
go back of that? 

Supt. Morrow: We ignore it. 

Dr. Schaeffer: The courts of Allegheny 
County are deciding the matter now. We 
can wait until the decision is made public. 
Dr. Dixon has no faith in it. 

Question: Does the State still adhere to 
the idea of the prevention of small-pox by 
vaccination ? 

Dr. Davidson: Yes. Every one thinks 
that it is a positive preventive. 

Adjourned. 


>_> 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 








S he Department participated in the 
opening exercises of the high school, 
after which Supt. Harman, of Hazleton, 
addressed the pupils for a few minutes. 
Following this, the regular order of the 
programme was taken up and Supt. H. J. 
Wightman, of Ardmore, read the follow- 
ing paper: 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHING FORCE: 
(a) BY SALARY SCHEDULES. 


If we eliminate sentimentalism and cast 
aside all dissimulation and allow our real 
thoughts to come right out in their pristine 
nakedness, we must admit that the desire 
and hope for a better salary is the most 
effective stimulus to growth and increase 
in efficiency. It need not be mercenary 
for one to aim for an increase in salary. 
The larger salary means greater opportun- 
ities, more complete living, a closer com- 
munion with the larger and more im- 
portant phases of life. Teachers take 
university courses, keep in touch. with 
educational books and papers, attend lec- 
tures and conferences, visit schools at 
their own expense, and spend a portion of 
their vacations in summer schools—why? 
They do these things with the feeling that 
they will be better fitted for larger and 
more responsible things. Teachers would 
not do these things—and teachers are not 
different from any other class of workers 
in this respect—unless they expected to re- 
ceive better pay for their improved ser- 
vices. 

Look around you in the cities of this 
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country, and where you find salaries at a 
standstill there you will find teachers at a 
standstill or retrogressing. You will find, 
further, that if increase in salaries is 
based on revolutions of the earth or rounds 
of the tow-path, growth in the teaching 
force is limited almost exclusively to the 
few who are aiming for promotion to 
higher positions in the force, or to those 
who are working to get into some other 
system offering more inducements. To 
make increase in salaries work toward the 
upbuilding of the teaching force, the in- 
crease must come as a healthy incentive, as 
a result or reward for merit and increased 
efficiency. It is not a healthy incentive to 
increase salaries where there has been no 
increase in efficiency of service. In fact, 
such a scheme is usually deadening and 
productive of dry-rot or fossilization. 

I speak from my own experience as well 
as from my research in this matter when I 
say emphatically that a salary schedule 
which makes growth in teaching power or 
merit, measured by results, the basis of in- 
creases or adjustment of salary, is the most 
potent force in toning up a school system 
at the command of school officials. Permit 
me to quote from a document entitled 
“ Salaries, Efficiency, and Improvement of 
Teachers,” issued by Dr. F. E. Spaulding, 
of the Newton, Mass., Public Schools: 
“We should adhere to the merit system, 
which began to be put into effect here 
about three years ago, and which hsa 
already accomplished much in the strength- 
ening of our corps of teachers. No teach- 
er’s salary should be increased a single 
dollar, no matter what it is, except on the 
basis of merit or efficiency as a teacher.” 
Dr. Spaulding further says: “Length of 
service is not merit. Faithfulness, con- 
scientiousness, loyalty and hard work are 
most commendable characteristics; but, 
alone, these characteristics cannot be made 
a basis of increases in salary, for we de- 
mand all these qualities and many more 
like them of every teacher whom we em- 
ploy at any salary.” 

A salary schedule based upon merit im- 
plies a classification of teachers, a rating 
according to certain points or elements, or 
at least judging of each teacher in accord- 
ance with certain conceptions of what con- 
stitutes growth toward higher efficiency. 
These points should be points that are to 
be desired in teachers, the ones needed by 
the school system. I submit the following 
basis for estimating teachers’ growth. 
They can be summarized under three 
heads: (a) Elements of Personality, (b) 
Professional Qualities, (c) Scholarship. I 
enlarge upon these three factors that you 
may see in what way the working out of a 





definite salary schedule based upon merit, 
as measured by definite points, will reach 
and aid the teacher in knowing what is 
expected of her. 

A, Elements of Personality. 

1. Manner of teacher: Does it inspire pupils 
to nobler and better effort and work, or does 
it repel and discourage and antagonize pupils? 

2. Teacher’s influence in establishing right 
ideals and habits of work: Are pupils care- 
less and slovenly in care of books and desks? 
Is there a large percentage of inaccuracy in 
work done? 

3. Force, energy and life in teaching: Does 
the work have a drowsy, sluggish and stag- 
nant quality? 

4. Does the teacher discipline through in- 
terest aroused, or through repression and 
fault-finding and nagging and the vicious use 
of the ruler? 

5. The teacher’s attitude toward suggestions: 
Are they observed? Are they combated? Is 
common sense used in their application? 

6. Relations with other teachers and with 
parents. 

7. Influence upon general school: Does in- 
fluence extend beyond individual class? 

8. Attitude toward gossip and the general 
reputation of the schools: Does the teacher 
spend energy in airing her troubles, criticizing 
plans and directions, or does she use her en- 
ergy toward building up her own work? 

9. Common sense: Does the teacher do 
foolish things and justify her action on the 
ground that somebody else has done so? 

B. Professional Qualities. 

1. Loyalty. 

2. Professional zeal: Is she interested in 
acquiring devices and plans of other teachers, 
etc. 

3. Efforts made to improve: Does she show 
that she reads educational papers and modern 
educational books? Or does she seem content 
to teach by the dim light of her own little 
candle rather than bring to her aid the best 
thought of the best teachers of all time? 

4. Knowledge of best methods: Is she teach- 
ing in the seventeenth or the twentieth cen- 
tury? Does she keep abreast of the progress 
in the affairs of the world and make her 
teaching conform to these lines of progress? 

5. Originality: Is the teacher a thinker or 
does she teach to-day as she did yesterday, or 
as somebody else taught in by-gone times? 

6. Ability to adapt methods, devices and ma- 
terials to conditions at hand: Is she able to 
do work if she has only partial equipment? 

7. Definiteness in teaching and in results: 
Does she clinch the principles and essentials 
of work in the minds of her pupils? 

8. Attention to details and to practical, ra- 
tional work. 

9. Does the teacher simply discover mis- 
takes and weaknesses for the sake of percent- 
ing, or does she follow up the weaknesses and 
eliminate them? 

C. Scholarship. 

1. Original preparation: Does the teacher 
use good English?, Has she a fund of general 
— Is she narrow? Is she well- 
read? 
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2. Continued preparation: Has the teacher 
stopped growing professionally? Has she fos- 
silized? Or does she read for the purpose of 
keeping from stagnating? 

3. Supplementary information at command. 

4. Accuracy in things taught and in work 
placed before pupils. 

5. Association of material and correlation 
of work in teaching. 

6. Preparation for lessons as noted by ques- 
tioning and conduct of recitations. 

The persons making the classification 
should be those coming in closest and most 
intimate touch with the work done. In 
some cities, principals, supervisors and 
superintendent make an independent rating, 
and an average is drawn from these. In 
some smaller cities these three people con- 
fer and establish one rating which does 
away with any dissatisfaction which may 
arise in case either one of those fixing the 
marks should be much lower than the 
others. In some cities teachers must pass 
an examination before going from one 
group to another. These examinations are 
based upon professional books or lines of 
work which the superintendent and usually 
a special committee feel are most needed 
in the particular city. In the majority of 
cities having a. salary schedule, every 
teacher receives an increase unless the ones 
who judge her work feel that she has not 
made sufficient growth. This reduces the 
classification to its lowest terms and if it 
involves the consideration of each indi- 
vidual teacher it serves the purpose reason- 
ably well. 

Some one may say the classification of 
teachers puts too much responsibility upon 
the superintendent, who is in practically 
all cases the most important factor in the 
classification. But this responsibility gives 
him power, gives him control that will 
enable him to shape things, and which will 
make his suggestions listened to. What 
superintendent, unless he is of the type 
spoken of by Emerson as “an organized 
day-dream with a skin on it,” would shirk 
responsibility under these conditions? A 
salary schedule usually places the teaching 
force more closely under the direction of 
the supervising force than is the case with- 
out it, and this is as it should be. 

In each of the twenty-five cities’ studies, 
there are many different details entering 
into the classification Some group teach- 
ers under three heads as first, second and 
third; some have groups as A, B and C; 
some use excellent, good and superior; 
some make classification according to 
grades taught; some of the most favored 
communities in matters of salaries and 
carefully selected teachers have only A and 
B groups. The A list receive a regular in- 
crease, whereas the B list comes before the 
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superintendent and Teachers’ Committee 
who ‘determine whether there shall be any 
increase, and if so, how much in each 
case. Generally a maximum and a mini- 
mum salary is fixed. An increase of $50 a 
year is about the average where the teacher 
is considered as having made satisfactory 
growth. 

This point is very noticeable—that in the 
communities having a salary schedule, and 
in which when the teacher ceases to grow, 
the salary ceases to advance, there you 
find the best school work, and in those 
places where the salary schedule gives an 
increase on the basis of length of experi- 
ence, there you find conditions almost as 
bad as in the places where there is no 
schedule at all. Note this: With a salary 
schedule every teacher is bound to receive 
some consideration of her real teaching 
worth. With a salary schedule based on 
merit, which necessitates some considera- 
tion of the real worth to the district of 
each teacher, you have a means of putting 
political jobbery and social preferment “on 
the run,” and, when you catch the first 
glimpse of the rear projection of that 
greatest curse to the school system of this 
Commonwealth, follow it up with a good 
thick-soled No. 10, or give it the best 
“understanding” you have, nad you will 
accomplish something worth while for your 
schools. If I had the time I could tell you 
how a salary schedule in at least one city . 
of this state took the teaching force from 
the control of the political ward boss and 
the domination of the church and the 
club, and made the best interests of the 
children the basis of selection of teachers. 
In that city the salary schedule accom- 
plished more than anything that has oc- 
curred in a third of a century for the 
improvement of the schools. 

These and other facts convince me that 
the element of merit is the true basis for 
salary adjustment and increases, and that 
a salary schedule based upon merit is the 
most powerful and effective means for ton- 
ing up a school system. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING FORCE ° 


further discussed by Supt. Clyde C. Green, 
of New Brighton, as follows: The im- 
provement of the teaching force has been 
a fruitful topic with superintendents for 
many years. It is proper that a subject 
of such vital importance should have en- 
gaged the attention of those who are re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the schools, 
for argument is not necessary to establish 
the fact that an efficient teacher will pro- 
duce good results in spite of adverse con- 
ditions. 


The conscientious superintendent can 
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perform no more worthy service than to 
exert his influence toward increasing the 
efficiency of the teaching force. It is to 
be regretted that under the laws of the 
Commonwealth our influence is practically 
the only means by which we may express 
ourselves in the choice of teachers, and in 
the retention and proper recognition of 
those whose services are most valuable to 
the success of the schools for which we 
are in a large measure held responsible. 

We do not ignore the possibilities of the 
superintendent’s influence in his personal 
touch with principals and teachers, in the 
teachers’ meetings, in his direction of the 
visiting days of the teachers, in his organ- 
ization of teachers’ clubs for liberal and 
professional study; nor do we ignore the 
lone star of his power in granting licenses 
to teach. Last of all we do not forget 
that, with many of us, “the lines are fallen 
unto us in pleasant places” and we are no 
small factor in the selection of teachers. 

But the influence of any man is at best 
an uncertain quantity, and I am inclined to 
take a more business-like view of the ques- 
tion. Indeed, we have much to learn from 
the business world in the administration of 
a school system whether large or small. 
I was impressed recently by an article from 
the pen of Walter M. McFarland in the 
Engineering Magazine. Mr. McFarland’s 
words are in part as follows: “In these 
days, some branches of business are show- 
ing a firm belief in the truth of Pope’s 
saying, ‘The proper study of mankind is 
man,’ with splendid results. They aim-to 
show a man that it is to his interest to buy. 
What we have to do in production is to 
show the men that it is to their interest 
to produce with the highest efficiency. The 
most practical way to do this—if not in- 
deed the only way—is to provide an ade- 
quate reward. The rare men who are sure 
to rise to higher positions are naturally 
satisfied with this as their reward; but the 
vast majority cannot hope to rise above 
the rank of skilled artificers. These men 
have exactly the same human nature as 
the executives of the establishment, and 
what causes the executives to be efficient 
will certainly have the same effect upon 
the workmen—and this is adequate reward 
for the highest efficiency. It can hardly 
be asserted with confidence, however, that 
in industrial lines the perfect system of re- 
ward has yet been discovered.” 

As a mere matter of business policy the 
commercial world has adopted the method 
of basing salaries upon the ability and use- 
fulness of the employee. No employer 
pays level salaries in a given department 
and no employer makes salary depend 
chiefly on years of service. Yet we find 





just such conditions existing in many 
school systems to-day. Is it possible that 
we have less regard for the product of the 
public schools than the business world de- 
mands for commercial products? Is it 
possible that the use of public funds be- 
longs to one moral code and the use of 
private funds to another? For the great 
majority of earnest school men I shall 
answer these questions in the negative. It 
would be either a gross injustice or a piti- 
able admission of ignorance to charge that 
those who are responsible for the admini- 
stration of the public schools have not at- 
tempted to apply sound business principles 
in the discharge of their duties. 

The desire to apply sound business 
principles has prompted the superinten- 
dents of almost all of the large cities and 
of many small ones to recommend salary 
schedules for teachers. Some one has said 
that the old method of fixing teachers’ 
salaries was based upon the principle that 
“to get a salary is to get it,” and I know 
of no more expressive phrase in this con- 
nection. What superintendent has not seen 
the operation of this so-called principle, 
with its attendant injustice to the worthy 
teacher who was not able to impress the 
“powers” sufficiently “to get in”? 

We have resorted to the salary schedule 
as the solution of our difficulties, but we 
must admit that the solution was not as 
simple as many expected. From time to 
time men have come forward with what 
seemed to be wise and perfectly just 
methods of increasing the salaries of 
teachers. Recently one of the large cities 
in this state adopted such a plan, and in 
view of its fate some of the comments 
made upon it at the time of its adoption 
are of interest in this discussion. In a 


.letter to the secretary of the board of the 


city of which I have in mind, the editor 
of a leading educational journal expressed 
himself in these words: “ As editor of an 
educational journal, for fifteen years I have 
had special interest in all efforts that have 
been made to devise fair and practical sys- 
tems to make promotions of teachers de- 
pend wholly upon efficiency. Of all the 
methods for giving fair recognition for 
experience and efficiency that have come to 
my attention, the plan which you have 
adopted commends itself to me as freeest 
from objections. I do not know of any 
other method in vogue which seems more 
certain to make the teacher’s promotion and 
tenure depend upon a fair and impartial 
consideration of merit.” Another promi- 
nent educator whose name is familiar to 
every superintendent in the land com- 
mented on the same plan in part as follows: 
“Some time ago I saw described in one of 
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the educational papers a plan devised in 
your city for increasing teachers’ salaries 
in accordance with their merit. I read it 
with much care and with deep interest, be- 
cause it seemed to me, on the whole, the 
best scheme that has yet been devised for 
that purpose.” 

These comments with many others 
equally encouraging from a number of the 
best thinkers in the educational world are 
of special interest in view of the fact that 


- the plan referred to was given a trial, and 


after a spirited controversy it was aban- 
doned. A new schedule is now in opera- 
tion in that city whereby the increase in 
teachers’ salaries is based solely upon the 
activity of the clock. In this case it is but 
fair to state that the failure of the plan 
was not due to the short-sightedness of 
those who conceived it. The opposition 
which arose was anticipated, and those 
who opposed it were only able to have it 
abandoned by taking it into the courts and 
having it declared illegal on a technicality. 
But the fact remains that opposition arose, 
and the fact remains that this excellent 
plan met the same fate that has befallen 
many other worthy efforts to improve the 
teaching force. A prominent school offi- 
cial of another of our large cities told me 
recently that his salary schedule was based 
on the number of years a teacher occupies 
space. He said further: “We know that 
our system is wrong, but for various rea- 
sons we have not been able to adopt a 
better one.” A similar tale might be told 
by many other school officials. We all 
know of the fight which one of the early 
champions of the merit system now has on 
his hands. I do not use these illustrations 
as an argument against a salary schedule 
based on merit, but merely to emphasize 
the introduction of such a system involves 
really great difficulties. 

There are two important reasons why I 
believe that the increase in salaries should 
depend solely upon the teachers’ increase 
in efficiency. First, it is just. Second, with 
rare exceptions, teachers will not study and 
prepare themselves for greater efficiency 
without hope of adequate reward. 

Among the various opponents of the 
merit system are the fossilized teachers 
who are incapable of professional growth 
and whose chief distinction is that they 
have held their positions for many years. 
I say this with due respect to the veteran 
teacher who has never ceased to grow and 
whose services have become invaluable to 
the school system of which she is a part. 
There are also obvious reasons why a 
merit system might be distasteful to the 
“ward captain.” 

We have the assurance of many compe- 





tent school officials that their schedules 
based on merit have stood the test, and we 
also know of many notable failures. My 
investigation convinces me that in most 
cases that failure was due to a defective 
method of determining the teacher’s quali- 
fications. 

This, it seems to me, brings us face to 
face with an important question: How 
shall the teacher’s increase in efficiency be 
determined? Who shall pass on her fitness 
for an increase in salary? Technically the 
board of directors have the sole power to 
fix teachers’ salaries, but the fine question 
of a teacher’s increase in efficiency from 
year to year is one for the expert, and 
while the teachers’ committee in the smal- 
ler cities and boroughs may base their 
recommendations to the board partially on 
their personal knowledge of the teacher’s 
qualifications, I believe that the chief fac- 
tor should be an efficiency record kept by 
the principal and approved by the superin- 
tendent. I realize that the operation of 
this very plan has meant trouble for more 
than one superintendent, but I am not sure 
that the opposition was due so much to the 
fault of the essential features of the plan 
as to a failure in its execution and an un- 
willingness on the part of some of the 
teachers, themselves to give it a fair trial. 

I believe that a salary schedule intended 
to increase the efficiency of teachers should 
contain the following provisions: 

1. No teacher should be advanced in 
salary after she has ceased to advance in 
efficiency. 

2. Length of service should be a factor 
only in so far as it can be shown that it 
has been conducive to greater efficiency. 

3. There should be no distinction as to 
the grade taught. 

4. If an efficiency record is kept it should 
specify particular qualities desired in the 
teacher. 

5. A definite statement showing wherein 
she failed to meet the requirements should 
be furnished to every teacher who is not 
given the increase in salary provided by the 
schedule. 

Many features of a salary schedule. must 
be determined by local conditions, but for 
the purpose of being more definite and of 
provoking further discussion I submit the 
following general plan: 


RULES GOVERNING ELECTIONS AND PROMO- 
TIONS OF TEACHERS, 


I. The minimum qualifications for the 
position of teacher shall be graduation 
from an approved high school and at least 
one year’s experience as a pupil-teacher or 
the equivalent of such preparation and ex- 
perience. 
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2. No teacher shall be employed whose 
certificate averages more than 1%. 

3. The elements to be considered in de- 
termining a teacher’s fitness for advance 
in salary shall be as follows: (a) The 
efficiency of the teacher in the schoolroom, 
and her ability to produce the desired _re- 
sults in the training of children. (b) Evi- 
dence of growth in scholarship. (c) Evi- 
dence of growth in a knowledge of educa- 
tional processes and the philosophy of 
teaching. 

4. The superintendent shall keep an 
efficiency record of all teachers, which shall 
be based upon six points as follows: (a) 
Management of children, (b) attention to 
details of school work, (c) scholarship, 
(d) professional zeal, (e) instruction, (f) 
personal qualifications, including character, 
temperament, neatness of appearance, 
punctuality, industry, etc. 

5. No teacher shall be advanced in salary 
after she has ceased to advance in efh- 
ciency. 

6. After a limited period of years, 
teachers cannot rely upon the inspiration 
and information received from schoolroom 
experience for increase in efficiency. They 
must show evidence that they have studied 
and prepared for better work. 

7. Successful experience and fitness for 
advance in salary shall be determined by 
the board of directors, and shall be based 
upon the reports of the superintendent and 
the members of the board with reference 
to the elements enumerated in the Rule IV. 
of “ Rules Governing the Election and Pro- 
motion of teachers.” 

Schedule of Salaries. 

Class I. Teachers holding a permanent 
or normal school certificate and showing 
evidence of at least four years’ successful 
experience. Minimum salary, $55; maxi- 
mum salary for automatic increase, $75. 

Class II. Teachers holding a profes- 
sional or normal school certificate and 
showing evidence of at least two years’ 
successful experience. Minimum salary, 
$50; maximum salary, $55. 

Class III. (a) Teachers holding a pro- 
visional certificate. (b) Teachers holding 
a professional or normal school certificate 
without ‘at least two years’ successful ex- 
perience. Minimum salary, $40; maximum 
salary, $50. 

Teachers working under this schedule 
for the first time shall be placed in the 
schedule at a point to be determined by the 
board. The salaries of all teachers shall 
be increased $5 per month for each year 
of successful experience until they reach 
the maximum salary of the class to which 
they belong or until they possess the quali- 
fications which place them in another class. 





Teachers belonging to Class I. who possess 
special qualifications may receive a salary 
beyond the maximum for automatic in- 
crease. 


EXPERIENCE, FITNESS, SALARY: DISCUSSION. 


Supt. Missimer, of Erie: In order to se- 
cure the best results in any school system, 
we ought to have a salary schedule, with a 
minimum and a maximum for each grade, 
but the crucial point and test of any salary 
schedule based upon merit simply lies 
with the problem who is to determine the 
question of merit—who is to analyze the 
points of efficiency and teaching power for 
the teacher? Now that is the weakness of 
the whole system. In the first place, if the 
superintendent is to do it, he must do it 
largely as the result of general observa- 
tion and personal acquaintance with the 
work of the teacher. When the superinten- 
dent reports the analysis of a teacher’s 
work to his board, very often the friends of 
a certain teacher, who may not get the 
kind of analysis they think she should, 
raise objections, and if it is done by con- 
ference between the superintendent and a 
supervising principal, such is the weakness 
of human nature that the supervising prin- 
cipal will not write down a teacher in her 
own building and will always say the best 
of her. If you say during the year to the 
supervising principal, “I have been in her 
room and I see such and such a thing. I 
don’t think it is very good. Is that good?” 
She will say “No.” “Will you put that 
down in writing at the end of the year?” 
She says, “ No, I won’t. I will not do it.” 
When I ask her why not, she replies that 
she is not going to have a lot of people 
find fault with her. Now that is the test 
of every salary schedule based upon the 
merit system. Somebody has to give that 
analysis. Of course, the superintendent 
ought to have the moral courage to do it, 
but, as I said, very often the friends of 
certain teachers who have influence will 
rise up in oppostion. It strikes me that, 
if we are going to have a definite salary 
schedule, we ought to make that schedule 
a minimum and maximum for each grade 
in our schools, and all teachers of the same 
grade, no matter how long they have 
taught, if they do equally good work, and 
on the whole are good teachers, should get 
the same salary—I mean to say, other 
things being equal. If they do good work 
and are good teachers they should get the 
same salary. Each grade in the city school 
system carries with it entirely different 
conditions. For instance, in the primary 
grades, you have a set of conditions and 
responsibilities that do not compare with 
the conditions and responsibilities of the 
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work done in the upper grade. In the first 
place, with children beginning school for 
the first time, there are needed special 
gifts of temperament and _ disposition, 
special qualities of grace and charm and 
of life and energy and enthusiasm, which 
have a money value and undoubtedly the 
salary for such a grade should be a defi- 
nite one and a good one. After that work 
is started, in the second and third grades, 
there is not so great a call upon the 
teacher, either in burden of work, in re- 
sponsibility or in the range of subjects, 
consequently your grade of salaries for 
those middle grades should be somewhat 
lower, but each grade should have a higher 
salary than the grade preceding it, be- 
cause you have more subjects to teach. 
When you go higher, you have a greater 
burden of work, you have more written 
exercises to look over, so the salaries 
should be higher. The salary schedule 
should range so that there is an induce- 
ment for the teacher below to work up into 
a higher grade. Now we have such a sal- 
ary schedule as that, and where the teacher 
stays in her own grade and simply exists 
and teaches mechanically, she remains in 
that grade and there is no question of pro- 
moting her to the next grade. If, in the 
course of time, she reaches the maximum 
salary in that grade, then it stops and she 
gets no more. The higher grade of work 
should carry with it the highest salary. 

Supt. Martin, of Norristown: I would 
like to know if it is possible to find out how 
general this condition of things is through- 
out the State—that if a supervising prin- 
cipal or board of supervisors were asked for 
a candid opinion, he or they would be tol- 
erated on refusing to give it. I can hardly 
imagine that there are many boards of 
directors in this State who would tolerate 
for any length of time a subordinate school 
official who should refuse to be candid as 
to his opinion of the teachers under him. 
I wish also to state that I have no faith 
in the policy that takes a teacher from the 
grade in which she can do her best work, 
and puts her in another where she is doing 
inferior work. I think it a ruinous course. 
I have limited experience along this line 
and may be all wrong, but what we come 
here for is to give our candid opinions. 

Supt. Kinzler: I do not think a teacher 
in order to get an increased salary should 
have to move up from a grade where she is 
doing very efficient work to a grade where 
the problem is uncertain. 

Supt. Thurlow: I find in my own schools 
that the best teachers should be in the pri- 
mary grade. If I made any difference in 
the salary in the first three grades, I would 
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give the highest salary to the primary 
teacher. | 

Supt. Wanner: Has it not been common 
experience of superintendents that when a 
young teacher of ability who has served 
three or four years in a lower grade is pro- 
moted she does even better work in the 
higher grade than in that from which she 
was advanced. 

Supt. Coughlin: I was much interested 
in the paper, but felt that not sufficient em- 
phasis was given to experience in the 
grading of salaries. I think that when 2 
teacher has served continuously for a num- 
ber of years that experience ought to 
weigh in determining the salary received. 
The grading of the salaries should not be 
with reference to grades in the schools, but 
for the entire system, so that a teacher 
may feel that she can reach the maximum 
in a primary grade as well as in the higher 
grades. It would be best for the schools 
to have it that way. After some years of 
observation in school work, I feel that the 
primary department requires persons of 
special adaptability. It is the easiest place 
to teach, if the teacher is adapted to that 
particular work, and more emphasis should 
be given in our observation of school work 
to the varied conditions a teacher must 
meet in different grades of the work. 
Perhaps the intermediate and the grammar 
grades are the most difficult to teach. 
Little children apparently yield their will 
to the control of the teacher, but after a-° 
year or two the child becomes interested 
in out-door life and his own personal de- 
sires. The will asserts itself with greater 
energy, and it then requires unusual ability 
to hold the pupil to the task. Here often 
the teacher fails. I think that if the mini- 
mum and maximum salary are to depend 
upon experience and qualification there is 
no one to determine this but the superin- 
tendent. It may be that his opinion will 
not be taken by the authorities above him 
in adjusting the matter, and it is barely 
possible that outside influence over those 
who are friends of a teacher will be ex- 
erted, but there is no one but the superin- 
tendent to determine this question. The 
outline given was very extended. It would 
be a very helpful thing to have before one, 
that very creditable and extended outline, 
and yet I would feel sometimes that one, 
two or three things covered the entire busi- 
ness. In an attempt to grade salaries, I 
practiced this for a while: On clean, well- 
ventilated room, good order, pupils em- 
ployed, doing intelligent work, manner of 
instructor agreeable, teaching of instructor 
excellent, I would say, grade 100, maxi- 
mum salary—provided the person had 
taught long enough so that I was sure I 
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had gotten her gait. You get a gait after 
a while. I have known a person to do 


nice work for two or three years. Then he 
fails to develop, and if you push him too 
far you are sorry for it afterward, and you 
never want to take the position of reducing 
salaries. I know on one occasion I sug- 
gested that the salary of an individual 
ought to be reduced or that of everybod 
put up. They advanced all the other sal- 
aries! I think the determination of this 
matter rests wholly with the superinten- 
dent; and I think also, upon the other 
side, that he assumes a tremendous re- 
sponsibility—and half the time he is not 
satisfied with himself. It is a difficult task, 
yet whatever brings about the best results 
of education we ought to do, and to as- 
sume the responsibility of doing it. But I 
want especially to emphasize the value of 
successful experience. 

Supt. Deen: I think we have all of us 
realized this, that sometimes in the lower 
grades we have young teachers who are 
failures but who do good work when put 
into the advanced grades, while others 
started in the advanced grades that have 
been failures and were afterwards success- 
ful in the lower grades. If that is true, 
there should be no difference in salary. 
There is no such thing as promotion mov- 
ing from one grade to another. It is only 
promotion when good work is recognized 
and paid for as good work. Sometimes we 
forget that the first-grade teacher must 
put vitality into the children, and, if any 
one ought to be paid more, it is the first- 
grade teacher, because she uses so much 
vitality. She has to be enthusiastic and 
everything else, and I find teachers in the 
first grade that are doing the right kind of 
work, wear out a little bit faster than the 
other teachers. If that be true, they should 
be paid accordingly. I agree with Supt. 
Coughlin that experience should be recog- 
nized—but not in all cases, nor in disre- 
gard of better qualifications. Here is a 
teacher who has been in the work for 
twenty years, and on account of her ex- 
perience she has the maximum salary. 
Here is another who has two years’ experi- 
ence and is doing better work than the 
teacher. with an experience of twenty 
years. If this be true, then the credit for 
“experience” should be modified by the 
quality of work done. I think sometimes 
our superintendents are short-sighted in 
not seeing this, and possibly the boards are 
to blame because they do not place more 
responsibility on the superintendent who 
sees the teacher’s work and knows what it 
is. If the superintendent is fit for his posi- 
tion, he ought to be given the priviledge of 
determining the relative qualifications ‘of 
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these teachers. If he is not fit for his place 
he should be dismissed. 

The next paper on the programme was 
by Supt. W. A. Wilson, of Milton, on 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHER: 
(b) BY OTHER MEANS. 


The improvement of a teaching force is 
the deciding factor in the establishment of 
good schools. In the final result it is the 
teacher who makes or mars any system of 
schools. The development and improve- 
ment of schools is decided by the teacher. 
If the teacher is content to drift, the 
schools will deteriorate; they cannot re- 
main stationary. The improvement of the 
teacher, the constant and progressive de- 
velopment of the teacher, then, is the vital 
element in the improvement of the teach- 
ing force. The old adage, “First catch 
your rabbit,” is peculiarly applicable to the 
task of building up a teaching force. The 
teacher must be selected. But so varied 
are the conditions in cities and boroughs; 
so diverse are the needs; and so different 
the means for meeting these conditions 
and needs that no hard and fast rule can be 
adopted that will satisfactorily remove all 
the difficulties of selection. The wealthy 
cities and boroughs are able to attract the 
best of the experience and the best of the 
professional and university graduates by 
means of their wealth. The small cities 
and boroughs must adopt other means to 
obtain good teachers. 

Right here is the test of the efficiency of 
the superintendent of the smaller city. In 
one respect, his is the most difficult of all 
superintendencies, and that is in the selec- 
tion and development of a teaching force. 
In the first place, he has no normal training 
school from which to select his grade 
teachers, and in the second place he cannot 
compete with the superintendent of the 
larger cities in selecting. the best college, 
university and professional graduates for 
his high school, because the superinten- 
dent of the smaller system cannot offer at- 
tractions in the way of salaries, but must 
select the less brilliant, the more obscure 
and oft times the more efficient graduates. 

One of the first steps, then, in the im- 
provement of a teaching force is the selec- 
tion of such persons as are susceptible of 
improvement and development into one of 
the units of the complete force. The 
superintendent is fortunate who is per- 
mitted to select his teachers. He may 
strengthen his position, politically, by ac- 
cepting the relatives and friends of mem- 
bers of his board of directors or of local 
politicians to fill teachers’ positions, but he 
will not usually strengthen his teaching 
force, nor add an element that will make 
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its improvement any more easily accom- 
plished. There is a tacit agreement among 
the directors whom I serve that none of 
them shall ask for a place for any relative, 
and incidentally, I might add, that our 
board of directors is unanimous in its de- 
sire and expressed vote that the number of 
members of boards of directors shall be 
decreased and elected at large. 

Since the improvement of the teaching 
force depends entirely upon the character 
of the units that make the force, I wish to 
speak of one method of selection that, with 
us, thus far, has not failed. It is the cadet 
system of selection. There is an almost 
universal demand that home teachers shall 
be chosen; a demand that is natural and 
not to be lightly ignored. I am not op- 
posed to the granting of such a demand, if 
I have the support of the board in the se- 
lection of the best qualified cadet. We 
have several teachers in our force who 
could command larger salaries elsewhere, 
but who for family reasons cannot leave 
home; such teachers are always eager for 
improvement, not only for themselves but 
for the whole corps. What better oppor- 
tunity then could be offered to a bright 
high school graduate, either male or fe- 
male, than to place them in charge of good 
teachers, as cadets who are to watch and 
learn, who are to teach and to be criticized 
and taught in turn by the experienced 
teacher. Incidentally the regular teacher 
is given time for giving special aid, at the 
time it is most needed, to the pupil who 
otherwise might be the retarded pupil. 

This kind of work compels the experi- 
enced teacher to re-consider her own meth- 
ods of work, and thus to discover her own 
weak points. Thus the cadet acts as a 
spur in making the whole teaching force 
more alert, because the teacher knows that 
the cadet will work with all the other 
teachers of her grade and comparisons 
will inevitably follow. This method can- 
not lead to what has been called “ in-breed- 
ing,” for the cadet when given a school 
will not become a servile copier of any 
one teacher, be she ever so good, but on 
the other hand her work will be a compos- 
ite of all the methods, all the work she has 
seen. Neither will such training interfere 
in any way with the development of the 
personality and individuality of the cadet. 

We give the members of the graduating 
class of the high school the privilege of 
serving the city as cadets one year without 
pay. They also act as substitutes in the 
absence of the regular teacher. We call it 
a privilege, for it gives the young man or 
young woman an opportunity to see and 
take part in real teaching; to learn how to 
teach, by teaching without leaving home, 





with the attendant expense. And last, and 
by no means the least, the cadet learns 
whether he or she can teach or wants to 
teach and these vital points are learned at 
no expense but that of time. All cadets 
are given this privilege with the distinct 
understanding that the first vacancies shall 
be given to those who do the best work; 
who show the greatest aptitude for teach- 
ing; who display a sympathy and affection 
for children; and who demonstrate that 
they are loyal, honest and industrious. But, 
in case the cadets do not possess these 
qualifications, they have no claim upon the 
vacancy. 

This system has proved to be popular 
with the teachers, for they are given an op- 
portunity to measure themselves by other 
standards than their own; they can leave 
their schools in charge of the cadet and 
visit other schools of their own grade in 
the city or in other cities. Our best teach- 
ers’ meetings have been those in which 
these visiting teachers have reported for 
discussion the results of such visits. 

It is popular with the people, for it meets 
the demand for keeping home teachers at 
home, and saves the expense of sending 
their sons and daughters away to study 
theory before practice. By this method 
they obtain practice and theory together. 
We have not had one failure among our 
cadet teachers; we have had failures of a 
few normal graduates, college graduates 
and well-recommended, experienced teach- 
ers from abroad. Why? Because in one 
case we selected from personal knowledge, 
in the other from hearsay. The cadet 
system of selecting teachers improves the 
teaching force. 

Next in importance to the selection of 
the teaching force as a means of improve- 
ment, is the leader, the superintendent. 
The quality that I would place first as nec- 
essary in a good superintendent, is the God- 
given grade of common-sense to know that 
he has many teachers on his force who can 
probably do their work better and with more 
satisfactory results, so far as the children 
are concerned, than he or any other super- 
intendent in the State of Pennsylvania. 
If the superintendent realizes this fact, the 
teachers under his leadership can develop 
= own personality, their own individu- 
ality. 

This freedom to be themselves is a prime 
requisite for improvement and develop- 
ment. It is this freedom to be themselves, 
to take the initiative, that will develop a 
teaching force that will teach and teach 
well, even if the superintendent loses his 
job and seeks other pastures. It is lack of 
this freedom to take the initiative that 
leaves the teachers groping and gasping for 
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help, if the superintendent’s volume of 
daily and weekly and monthly code of sig- 
nals is lost. If the superintendent will 
recognize the teachers’ right to think, then 
he will be a leader of contented, loyal 
companions. He will have as co-workers 
those whose work is a reward, as well as 
the salary the work brings to them. He 
will sympathize with their sorrows and re- 
joice in the joys of his fellow-workers. 
He will be proud of the teacher who gains 
the affection and love of her pupils. He 
will be zealously careful of their health, 
of their comfort and welfare. He will 
guard them from trivial complaints that 
come into his office. He will be their 
leader because he commands their respect. 

He will see to it, that every one of his 
teachers knows that promotion depends 
solely upon development, intellectually be- 
yond and above the grade in which the 
teacher is working; and development pro- 
fessionally in knowledge of the history and 
literature of education. The knowledge 
that such a rule is being enforced will con- 
stantly improve the teaching force. 

He will strive to secure for his teachers, 
from the Board, such recognition and ap- 
preciation of their work as shall make their 
tenure of office sure and that no removal 
shall take place except for cause. It is 
not right that honest, loyal, efficient teach- 
ers should be held in suspense until after 
the first of June every year, when the an- 
nual election of teachers takes place. 
With tenure of office assured as long as be- 
havior and results are satisfactory, there 
is no danger whatever that such teachers 
as we have described will be contented to 
carelessly drift when once sure of their 
position. A reasonably certain tenure of 
position is another factor in the improve- 
ment of a teaching force. 

With such a leader to guide, and with 
such a corps of teachers, improvement of 
the teaching force is certain and will be 
constant. 

The discussion of “Other Means” for 
the improvement of the teaching force was 
continued by Supt. A. S. Martin, of Nor- 
ristown, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Superintend- 
ents: Instead of wasting time and speaking 
complimentarily about the discussions which 
we have heard and the papers we have 
listened to or in trying to state the condi- 
tions which each one of us know best in 
our respective communities, I will try to 
advance a few statements which I think 
will lead to the improvement of the public 
schools. Of course, you understand they 
are opinions. I shall not try to draw on 
the history of education, or theories. 

As a county superintendent, I have often 





noticed that one year there may be a very 
poor school in a certain community and a 
change in teachers will by the next term 
bring a good school in that very same com- 
munity, without a change in any conditions, 
in fact not even a change of pupils. I take 
this illustration to show that the change 
was not that the teacher received a new 
class of pupils, but that there actually must 
have been a change in the teachers. I 
have seen teachers who have taught only 
a few years do excellent work and also 
teachers who had taught more than thirty 
years do excellent work. I believe that the 
same may be said of superintendents. The 
superintendent seems to have been elimi- 
nated from this discussion, and yet he is 
the most important factor in the improve- 
ment of teachers. I believe that where 
there are poor schools in any city—if there 
is such a city in this State—at least fifty 
per cent. of their failure is due to the 
superintendent. A good, strong superin- 
tendent in that city will immediately bring 
about great improvement. 

I want to state what I consider some of 
the points that produce growth in the pub- 
lic school system. The superintendent 
must of course be a good man, whether 
young or old. He must know things. 
What do I mean by that? He must know 
what the ideals ought to be in the first 
grade, what the ideals should be in the 
second grade, what the ideals should be in 
the third and fourth grades, and what the 
ideals should be in the high school. What 
does that mean? That he must get into 
contact with life outside of the school 
room, that he must know men, that he must 
know business in order that he may find 
out what the ideals are as civilization pro- 
gresses. Unless he does that, a man may 
have been good in his position five years. 
ago, and may be just five years in the rear 
today. 

His work must be particular as well as 
general. I think most superintendents 
have their teachers’ meetings and institutes 
and place before the teachers the general 
ideals of education and the general ideals. 
in the grades. All of us agree on this 
point also—that the important teaching in 
a public school is the individual teaching. 
There must not be too much class teach- 
ing. There must be some, but the teacher 
must reach the individual. So the superin- 
tendent must reach the individual. He 
may send out directions and speak to the 
teachers, but that is not sufficient. He 
must visit the teachers and remain long 
enough in the school, and visit it sufficiently 
often, to form a good conception of the 
individual work of the teacher; and one: 
teacher may receive a helpful suggestion: 
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which would be entirely out of place for 
another. If it were made in a general 
statement to a class this or that teacher 
might not know that she needs it. This is 
one of the most wholesome methods of 
improving the work of a teacher, and it 
is the method usually found in great favor 
among the teachers. 

I have but eighty teachers and can visit 
them a number of times in a term. It looks 
as if in the near future there will be 
sufficient help for the closer supervision 
which is necessary. Not only is it neces- 
sary for the superintendent to move around 
and observe the work being done to help the 
teachers, but it is essential, if for no other 
purpose than to test the results reached 
by the teachers. He ought to see that the 
little workers are getting that done which 
they really can accomplish. I would sug- 
gest that superintendents could gain a great 
deal of time to do some of this particular 
and intensive work, if the time that is now 
put on compiling statistics, which please 
the publisher but which are seldom read, 
were put on the careful study of the con- 
ditions of school, or if the time that is put 
on writing out sentimental platitudes and 
general statistics about education were put 
on the actual doing of things in the schools. 

I do not believe that it is necessary for 
the State to pass a law eliminating certain 
phases of the work of the school, if some 
of the time that is now used in compiling 
the big books of statistics which we re- 
ceive were put on the work that is being 
done in public schools. If the superinten- 
dent does not believe in compound inter- 
est, and annual interest, and some more of 
those subjects, who doesn’t he strike them 
out? He will receive the thanks of the 
teachers. Why does he wait for a law? 
We are talking about this elimination, but 
it is sentiment with many of us. Instead 
of doing some of these things, we talk 
about them. 

I have also observed in my brief experi- 
ence that many teachers teach in a measure 
by tradition. For instance, when I was a 
county superintendent—and I think we can 
verify this in city schools as well—I found 
teachers who taught some things by tradi- 
tion. A teacher will imitate his teacher— 
especially young teachers do this—and 
having once imitated a method of teaching 
he or she may continue it. This brings me 
to the normal school. I think the normal 
schools should be taken charge of by the 
State. No one should be allowed to stand 
before the young people to teach them how 
to teach unless he has proven by actual 
work that he is a teacher and understands 
the conditions of actual teaching. The 
young people who leave the normal school 
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have had at least the example and inspira- 
tion of a’good teacher. I have no belief 
in the policy that hires a young man with 
superior scholarship, who has not been in 
contact with school work, to go out and 
speak at local and county institutes, telling 
teachers how to do something of which he 
is totally ignorant. I think the State 
should see to it that the men who teach 
these prospective teachers ought to be men 
who know the _ educational problem. 
Scholarship alone is not a qualification; 
personality is not alone a qualification for 
a teacher. In addition, you must actually 
know the needs of the school, and know 
something’ of the art of teaching, if you 
want to do good to those who come to you 
to learn how to teach. 

I would close by saying that if the super- 
intendent is a growing superintendent, his 
teachers will be growing teachers; and if 
in the schools that prepare the teachers 
there are growing teachers the scholars 
coming from those schools will be better 
prepared to take charge of the boys and 
girls that are placed under them. It is not 
sufficient for a young man to go to a 
university or college, and sit under the lec- 
ture system, and go back into the high 
school and repeat his college lectures. He 
is the better for having such training if he 
knows that it merely enables him to adapt 
his own ability to the actual needs of the 
high school pupils. , 

Supt. Lose: I would suggest that Mr. 
Martin be asked to stand upon the platform 
and answer questions that we might put 
to him. 

Chairman: The question is now open 
for general discussion and if you have 
any questions to ask, Mr. Martin will 
answer them. 

Supt. Lose: I want to know how Mr. 
Martin would compare the yalue of the 
superintendent’s visits, in encouraging the 
growth of a teacher’s work, with the work 
that he might do in the educational meet- 
ings, in the professional meetings—how 
they would compare in relative worth. 

Supt. Martin: Will you explain more 
fully what you mean by professional meet- 
ings? 

Supt. Lose: I meant the teachers’ meet- 
ings—the grade meetings, the monthly 
institute and the annual institute—how the 
work he would do in those meetings would 
compare with the work that he would do 
in his visits to the school-room in bringnig 
about the growth of a teacher. 

Supt. Martin: I don’t know that there is 
any comparison between the two. Both 
are essential and necessary. 

There are general principles that must 
be expressed in the general way. Some 
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people do not have the ability to use intro- 
spection—to see themselves and adapt 
themselves to a principle. There are little 
matters that appeal to any visitor who has 
had professional experience that are not 
as they ought to be, and it is always whole- 
some to discuss those things. I would not 
be a tyrant, but I believe that individual 
discussion with a teacher about her work 
is quite as effective as individual discus- 
sion with a pupil about his work. 

Supt. Buehrle: I haven’t heard anything 
at all on a subject which I think we are 
neglecting in discussing the improvement 
of the teacher. It may not be very popular, 
it would not be very easy to do it, but be- 
cause it is difficult that is no reason why 
nothing should be done in regard to it. 
I think we ought to work toward a greater 
age in entering the profession. Our pres- 
ent arrangement allows a pupil of sixteen 
years, or fifteen or fourteen, to become a 
teacher. There is nothing in the law or 
practice in this State to prevent it. We 
can never get the proper compensation for 
our work as teachers, when we have to 
compete with minors, with infants. In the 
eyes of the law, a person in this State is an 
infant until he is twenty-one. He is not 
competent to hold any property, to make 
a contract, to do anything except teach 
school. That has a distinctly lowering 
effect on the business of teaching in the 
public opinion. It keeps us down, in public 
opinion, to the level of the lowest that can 
be employed; it hastens the work in the 
normal school and college, because as soon 
as they get through they are competent to 
teach. Therefore there is a rush to get 
through and the work in the normal school 
is crammed from necessity to satisfy the 
demands of the young people who want to 
get into the business of teaching as soon as 
possible. I am not prepared to say that we 
ought to establish the limit of twenty-one 
years, but I do think that anything that 
makes for greater age as a qualification 
for admission to the profession would have 
an effect to raise the profession in public 
estimation, and to raise the salary, and to 
prevent the admission into the profession 
of many people who stay in it only a very 
few years and thus keeps the efficiency 
down to the level of the apprentice. I had 
expected something of that kind to be put 
into the code. 

Supt. Rupert: I think Dr. Buehrle has 
touched a vital point. I have felt it to be 
such for years. About eight years ago 
I succeeded in inducing our own board to 
establish an age limit. No one is eligible 
in our town to teach unless he or she has 
attained the age of nineteen. I tried hard 
to get twenty, but the members of the 





board though that was too far and I felt 
satisfied with nineteen because it had gone 
lower than that before the matter was dis- 
cussed. I think the superintendents are 
entirely responsible for that condition of 
things. Why do they issue provisional 
certificates to infants at law? ‘That is the 
question. 

Supt. Shiel: The normal school is the 
question. They come from the normal 
school and they don’t know how to teach. 
They don’t know how to teach children to 
read, nor to spell, nor to write, except that 
miserable miscarriage called the vertical 
system. I stand today just where I stood 
several years ago with regard to this ques- 
tion. Business men do not want writers 
of the vertical system, they want clerks 
who can write legibly. 

Chairman: The question under discus- 
sion is the improvement of the teaching 
force. 

Member: Improve the school directors; 
they elect the superintendents that elect 
the teachers; and that will entirely improve 
the character of the teaching force. 

Member: Better elevate the people them- 
selves to a proper conception of their duty, 
and break the political ring that prevents 
an honest expression of their opinion. 
When a city or town is controlled by a 
political ring that stuffs the ballot boxes, 
there is little hope unless the State steps 
in and smashes the whole thing. That is 
where we want the new legislature to help 
us out. 

Mr. Wagner: I am on the opposite side 
of this age question. I would like to ask 
how many who are assembled here began 
school work before they were twenty years 
of age. I should say the majority of us 
did. I received an inquiry some time ago 


‘asking what my feeling was on the matter 


of an age limit in the school code. I called 
into my office what I considered the best 
teachers of my corps and said to them, “ At 
what age did you begin teaching school?” 
I found some of them under sixteen. I 
said to them, “ Had it been impossible for 
you to enter the work of teaching at the 
time you did, would you have entered it 
later?” All of them said “No.” I don’t 
believe we can get an improvement of 
teachers on age. I am afraid an age limit 
is going to eliminate good blood from the 
teachers of this State. If they have a 
quick, active mind and are ready to pass 
the required examination at seventeen and 
they can’t begin teaching until twenty, they 
are not going to wait for three years, and 
as a result we will get into the teaching 
profession those mediocre minds who took 
the time until they were eighteen or twenty 
to get ready, and eliminate not a few of 
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the brightest minds from the teaching corps 
of the State. 

Supt. Hadley: I was glad personally to 
see that this has been placed in the new 
code and I would be very much surprised 
if we find many objections to the age 
limit being fixed at eighteen. The gentle- 
man back of me is right when he says, it 
is practically “up to the superintendent ” 
to refuse a person a certificate at a lower 
age than that. I have heard the State 
Superintendent use this expression, “ We 
are not required to state why we refuse 
any one a certificate.” A refusal is suffi- 
cient. However, I think that is a wise 
clause in the code, that the minimum age 
should be eighteen. There is a question 
that comes up in my mind relative to the 
improvement of teachers in the matter of 
visits. I remember some years ago in this 
room, it was said, “ What is the use of a 
superintendent running his legs off: He 
had better sit in his office part of the time 
and exercise his gray matter.” I have 
come to the conclusion, that it is a little 
too strong. Instead of “exercising your 
gray matter” all the while in the office, 
you had better “run your legs off” to 
some extent. I visit a school for a num- 
ber of purposes—one, that I may better 
understand the detail work of the school, 
that I may see exactly what is going on. 
All the spare time I have, I give to visita- 
tion of my own and other schools. Another 
reason for visiting is that the teachers 
may see that I am interested in them. You 
superintendents know that you have seen 
many teachers fail who are really good 
instructors. Why? Often a child is about 
to offer a teacher a truth but says nothing 
for lack of sympathy. The teacher has 
frozen the child. I want a teacher to 
understand that I am in hearty sympathy 
with her work, and that she can ask me 
about anything relating to it. I want her 
also to understand that I am demanding 
high stardards. You require the best work 
and will accept nothing less. If the teacher 
who knows you will accept careless work 
she will often give you careless work. For 
a superintendent to demand high standards 
will improve his teachers. These are the 
main reasons why I want to visit schools 
as often as I can. 

OFFICERS ELECTED. 
President—Grant Norris, Braddock. 
First Vice-President—Daniel Fleisher, 

Columbia. 

Second Vice-President—Clifford J. Scott, 
Uniontown. 

. Secretary—I. C. M. Ellenberger, Sun- 
ury. 

Treasurer—Samuel H. Dean, Mt. Car- 
mel. 





Executive Committee— Charles Lose, 
Williamsport; S. H. Hadley, Sharon, and 
Fred. W. Robbins, Bethlehem. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions named by 
the chairman of this Association of City and 
Borough Superintendents makes the appended 
report. 

Since the convention now in session is one 
of the largest and most interesting in the his- 
tory of this Department of the State Educa- 
tional Association, it is the declaration of the 
members : 

1. That a vote of thanks be extended to the 
president of the association for the able and 
impartial manner in which he has presided 
over the several sessions; to the executive 
committee for presenting the programme rich 
with topics of interest to all attending; to 
Professor Rose and the members of the or- 
chestra of the city high school and the glee 
club; to the board of school directors of the 
city of Harrisburg, and to all others who have 
contributed to the comfort and well-being of 
the association. 

2. That the Association of City and Borough 
Superintendents encourages the teachers in 
their schools to attend the convention of the 
State Educational Association in Bethlehem, 
June 29, 30 and July 1, 1909. 

3. That we approve of the increasing appre- 
ciation among teachers of the fact that the 
formation of good character is the best motive 
in education of youth, that we encourage the 
inculcation of correct ideas of obedience to 
constituted authority, respect for the aged, 
unfortunate and infirm, and a nice apprecia- 
tion of the demands of duty. 

4. That we favor the addition to the public 
school system of the State, of colleges of edu- 
cation for the training of high school teachers, 
normal school teachers, superintendents, prin- 
cipals and teachers of special subjects, to- 
gether with such organized form of co-opera- 
tion between teachers’ organizations and such 
institutions as will further the science of 
education and its application in school work. 

5. That the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington should receive from Congress such rec- 
ognition and such appropriations as will fitly 
maintain the position of the Commissioner of 
Education of the United States, and will 
enable him to increase the efficiency of the 
office and the helpfulness of his publications. 

6. That a thoroughly efficient public school 
system should include in its curriculums not 
only the means to equip the pupils to continue 
their education, but to prepare all in the 
schools to do the world’s work: whether that 
be in lines of academic training to reach a 
profession, or whether it be to leave the school 
to go into the fields of agriculture, into the 
trades, the mill or the shop. 

7. That we recognize in Dr. N. C. Schaeffer 
an educator of superior ability, sound judg- 
ment and able leadership, and upon this, the 
anniversary of his natal day, we offer our 
congratulations and pledge to him our undi- 
vided loyalty and support in his unceasing 
efforts to improve the public schools of this 
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commonwealth; and we hereby express the 
belief that his continuance in the office which 
he now so ably fills will be of lasting benefit 
to the great cause of education. 

. That this association approve the work 
of the high school inspectors, that we have the 
fullest confidence in their ability to grade the 
several high schools of the State and that 
through their efforts better work will surely 
be done and more equitable distribution of the 
State appropriation can be made. 

9g. That the president of this association 
appoint a committee of three of its members 
to investigate the conditions under which 
vocational schools are now maintained in con- 
nection with the public school system; origi- 
nate plans by which the work of the schools 
in Pennsylvania can be correlated with the 
farm, the trades, the kitchen, the shop and the 
mill, and that the results of the deliberations 
of the committee be submitted to this asso- 
ciation at its next annual meeting; that this 
department petition the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association for an appropriation of one 
hundred dollars or so much thereof as may be 
needed to defray the expenses of the com- 
mittee for correspondence, printing and the 
attendance at one meeting to formulate its 
report. 

10. That this association recognize the efforts 
of the members of the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Commission to get the consensus of 
the opinions of educators and the citizens 
relative to desired changes in the school laws, 
realize the labor entailed in meeting the people 
in the several sections of the State and in 
formulating the several articles of the pro- 
posed bill, and that we commend the entire 
report as contained in the code to the favor- 
able consideration of the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, the affirmative vote of the Legis- 
lature, and the approval of the Governor. 

Signed: Addison L. Jones, John Morrow, 
and D. A. Harman, Committee. 


On motion the report of the committee 
‘was accepted and approved. 


On motion of Supt. Norris, the thanks 


of the Department were tendered the com- 
mittee for their most excellent report. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


. Department took up the regular 
_order of programme. Supt. Robert 
L. Burns, of Philadelphia, read the follow- 
ing paper on 
SCHOOLS AS COMMUNITY CENTERS. 

Some time has passed since you and I 
were sitting at the children’s desks as 
pupils in a school-room. How much do we 
remember of one day’s record there, the 
feelings, the motives, the efforts and the 
achievements in the various relations of 
that important little world? The purpose 
of the school then was to give a knowledge 
of the facts bound between the ragged 











book-covers. To be able to get the sub- 
stance of the current papers, to work the 
problems of the grocery store, and to write 
an intelligible letter was all the majority 
were expected to get. The more advanced 
instruction was to prepare the way to be- 
come clerks, book-keepers and for the so- 
called learned professions of law, medicine 
and the ministry. 

Since you and I sat in the school-room 
endeavoring to master the little first reader, 
the purpose of the school has changed. 
The work of the clerk and the accountant 
or book-keeper is largely done by the “na- 
tional register” and the “calcumster,” the 
letters are written on a type-writer or we 
talk our correspondence over the telephone. 
Law and medicine no longer hold a mo- 
nopoly of the possibilities of highest 
achievement. Numerous lines of highly 
specialized work have opened up. They 
require the most careful preparation and 
training until the common school finds it 
impossible to meet the demands of the in- 
dustrial and professional world of to-day. 
What then? Has the school changed its 
purpose to meet these changed conditions? 
Only now are the schools beginning to ad- 
just themselves to the new ideas. Finding 
it impossible to prepare pupils for these 
many lines of work, what change of pur- 
pose will the school make? A recent writer 
has said: “ Know this, that moral and social 
culture are the most essential features of 
education.” More and more completely is 
this purpose being comprehended. To de- 
velop habits of right thinking, habits of 
right doing, habits of right conduct and a 
courage to follow the truth wheresoever 
the truth may lay, to prepare for being 
true to the best in any line of work, to be 
ready, with the immortal Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg, to consecrate the life for living as 
the soldier consecrated his life by dying for 
his country. © 

In the narrower purpose of the school, 
the teacher attempted alone to do the work. 
The co-operation of the home was un- 
sought. In the broader purpose of to-day, 
the teacher is beginning to realize the im- 
possibility of fulfilling such a purpose 
without calling in the aid of the home. 
There is an element of tremendous power 
in the home which hitherto has been ne- 
glected. The teacher has been too busy 
with the petty details of the class-room to 
study and utilize this power. But with this 
new and wider purpose of school work, 
the teacher feels compelled to seek for 
help or fail in the work. 

The home has a duty to the school other 
than the payment of taxes, which it has not 
performed and a responsibility which it has 
not borne. For this condition, the school 
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is at fault. It is the business of the school 
to see that the home understands this duty 
and bears its responsibility if the school is 
to succeed in these newer and higher aims 
of education which are being demanded. 

Again, if we are to understand the con- 
crete movements of education in our day, 
we must understand this fact, that our 
people are already done with the narrower 
conception of education which would con- 
fine it to the teaching of little children five 
or six hours a day in a_ school-room. 
Definite plans for an education on a larger 
scale are being made. Adults as well as 
children are knocking at our school doors 
for the knowledge we are supposed to hold. 
How shall this work be carried on? A 
brief description of what is being done 
follows: 

Dr. Brumbaugh, in his report for 1907, 
said that there are, at least, five important 
directions in which the school may work 
as a community center, and with little 
added expense to the tax-payer, namely; 
as a center for play, as a social center for 
children, as a meeting place for “home 
and school associations,” as a center for il- 
lustrated lectures, and as a gathering place 
for the alumni. 

The legitimate purpose of a school-yard 
is play. It should be of sufficient size and 
fitted up to meet is purpose. Here the 
children should feel it their right to be 
from sunrise to twilight, free from the 
dangers of the trolley cars, automobiles 
and other vehicles of the highway. A few 
simple articles, such as swings, basket-balls, 
hand-balls, sliding-boards, “ giant stride,” 
horizontal ladders, quoits, etc., should be 
provided. Games should be taught, for 
one of to-day’s tragedies is that the chil- 
dren need directions how to play. The 
children of a city especially have lost much 
of the art. The department of physical 
training is doing much along this line, and 
the community is taking an active interest 
in this activity. 

In regard to parents’ meetings, or meet- 
ings of the “home and school association,” 
in one of the ten school districts of Phila- 
delphia, which represents 17,000 children, 
25,000 people gathered at the school build- 
ings at different times during the last year. 
The great interest manifesed at these meet- 
ings has been a matter of much surprise 
to the school people. One result of these 
meetings has been a most beneficial change 
in the community’s attitude toward the 
daily work of the school. The work and 
the discipline of the pupils have shown 
much improvement. And why not? Our 
State Superintendent of Instruction, Dr. 
Schaeffer, has shown that the work of a 
child in school is worth, at a moderate esti- 





mate, ten dollars a day. Surely the results 
of such a day’s work must be of interest to 
a child’s parents. And also, the interest of 
the home in the work of its children in 
school work will operate to make those 
children strive more earnestly to accom- 
plish work of still greater value. Just here 
is the secret of the interest in these parent- 
= meetings, namely, the work of the 
child. 

Invitations, either printed or written by 
the pupils, are issued to the parents and 
friends. The programme usually consists 
of an illustrated lesson in music or gym- 
nastics with a class of the older children, 
an address or two on the co-operation of 
the home and the school, the presentation 
by the principal of the school of some mat- 
ters in which the home can help daily in 
securing the best from the child, and then 
the inspection of the building and the ex- 
amination of the class-room work. The 
pupils’ work, arranged by their teacher for 
the examination of the parents, is probably 
the most important item of interest. The 
work of each pupil should be on view and 
should consist of two or three subjects. It 
should represent as nearly as possible the 
true standing of the child, and should not 
be “show work.” The teacher should be 
in her class-room to meet the parents and 
to discuss with them the things pertaining 
to the child’s work and welfare. No ad- 
dress is of greater importance than the 
heart-to-heart talk of parent and teacher.. 

The principal who fails to give his teach- 
ers an opportunity to meet the parents of 
her pupils in the class-room misses an op- 
portunity the value of which cannot’ be 
overestimated. In these meetings the prin- 
cipal also has a most important function. 
He must act as the leader of educational 
thought in the community. His field is 
wider than the class-room and should ex- 
tend beyond the walls of the building. He 
should be the chairman of the meeting and 
direct all its features. He should come 
formally before the audience and show his 
control of all the work; this, of course, in 
a quiet, unobtrusive manner, but none the 
less positive. There must be care here lest 
other interests seek entrance and the’ prin- 
cipal lose control. 

Sometimes the parents are invited to 
come an hour or two before the close of 
the session to observe the children at the 
regular work. Some simple exercise, such 
as a school song, is given and the children 
dismissed. A short address is made, and 
sometimes light refreshments are served by 
a few of the older girls as waitresses. 
Grade or department meetings, for more 
specific work, are sometimes held. 

School buildings represent an outlay of 
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from $5,000 to $300,000. Is the com- 
munity getting a full return for its invest- 
ment? Is it right that these buildings 
shall be closed so great a part of the time? 
The great work is the education of the 
children, but can they not also serve the 
community by giving lecture courses on 
subjects of general interest? Will not such 
work elevate the life of a community and 
react on the interest and work of the 
pupils? The greatest element in teaching 
is creating a desire for knowledge. Talks 
on civic functions (as the police depart- 
ment and the service it renders, the postal 
department and the care that should be 
taken to insure prompt delivery, the in- 
struction of the immigrant in the ways of 
our life, how to secure naturalization with- 
out being fleeced, subjects relating to child 
needs, child labor, child growth and so on) 
—these are merely suggestions from a rich 
field of work. 

Some few schools have organized special 
lines of work and are giving instruction 
‘one or two evenings a week in home-keep- 
ing matters, such as sewing, fitting, cook- 
ing, in music and other home entertain- 
ments, gymnastics, games, manual work 
for boys, and informal language work for 
foreigners. The older boys and girls come 
in from the street and find much to inter- 
est and amuse. 

Another valuable means of awakening 
and holding the interest of the community 
is by means of a school paper. Local ad- 
vertisements pay the expenses. Not all the 
people will attend the parents’ meetings, 
but you can get a paper into each home. 
Items of interest and ways of co-opera- 
tion are here stated. A child has a pecu- 
liar interest in seeing his name in print— 
and some older people also. The school 
paper gratifies this feeling and is a valu- 
able agent of the school in other ways. 

All these things mean work, a mastery of 
detail and a power to direct. However, 
they bring the highest success and lessen 
the work and the friction along other lines. 
In nearly every community, there are those 
interested in some line of philanthropic 
work. Could their interest be directed to 
the children of the school, could they know 
that by touching the life of these children 
they could touch more homes and touch 
them more effectively than in almost any 
other line of social life, would they not 
do much to help the principal of the school 
to make it a center of greater influence? 
Pictures for the halls and class-rooms 
given or loaned for a week or a month at 
a time, play apparatus for the yards or 
basement, selected books for the class 
library, and pianos—these are a few of the 
things a few associations are giving the 





schools, and the results, who can measure 
them? 

Supt. Burns in the way of references for 
further information, “ The Country School 
House”; “ Bishop Vincent at Greensburg, 
Pa., July, 1907”; “Suggestions to Young 
Teachers,” by John L. Shroy, in December, 
1908; “Educational Foundations”; the 
Report of the N. E. A., 1908, pp. 251, 263, 
and 1231; “The Teacher”; and Address 
by Hon. E. E. Brown, Commissioner of 
Education of the United States, January, 
1909, and May, 1908; also the distribution 
of copies of “The Teacher,” booklets, 
pamphlets, papers, etc. 

He also added this brief outline of points 
discussed in the paper just read: (1) 
The lack of community interest in the pub- 
lic schools; (2) The school yard as a school 
play center; (3) Parents meeting, (a) 
General meetings, (b) Grade or Depart- 
ment meetings; (4) Lecture courses in the 
school building, (a) Subjects related to 
child growth and child needs, (b) Subjects 
for general culture and interest; (5) 
Special lines of work, (a) Home making 
and home-keeping (cooking, sewing, and 
other domestic arts), (b) Music, (c) Man- 
ual work for boys, (d) School paper. 

Supt. Laramy, of Phcenixville: I think 
it can be readily assumed that the schools 
have in recent years proved their right to 
take a more prominent position in the com- 
munities than they have taken heretofore. 
Compulsory education has made it neces- 
sary for us to assume such a position and 
this is an important question to be dis- 
cussed before a superintendents’ conven- 
tion, because, as superintendents having 
charge of this most important interest in 
any community, it is for us to take the 
initiative in securing to the schools their 
proper position. My experience has been 
that of a small community, but there are a 
few things we have attempted to do. In 
going into the town, I was advised not to 
be discouraged by the fact that the schools 
held a subordinate position in the commun- 
ity, as private schools were those of most 
interest to the people of account. We 
stated as our first principle, that we be- 
lieved the public school should be of such 
character that there should be no need for 
a private school in the community, and we 
have lived to see the private school entirely 
disappear. Several measures have been 
necessary to reach this result. In the first 
place, in the matter of play, social activity, 
the school board provided large -athletic 
grounds for the boys, and tennis courts 
around our school buildings, so that to 
some extent the social life of the young 
people centers about their school interest. 
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This has strengthened the hold of the 
school upon the young people. 

Three years ago, at our meeting at Al- 
toona, Supt. Foos discussed the question 
of an alumni association, and it is in con- 
nection with this that we do a good deal 
toward getting the strength and focusing 
the energy of the young people at the time 
they leave the school, and organizing it so 
that it reacts to the good of the schools 
and the uplifting of the community. The 
management of the alumni association is a 
very important factor in connection with 
the position of the school in the commun- 
ity. We have looked into the question of 
the library of the town and have made it 
an adjunct of the school system. The 
books in the library are largely what the 
school system desires them to be. The 
library is not aside from and distinct from 
the schools; it is a part of them, and the 
people of the town in using it feel they are 
enjoying something of the schools. We 
have taken an interest in the question of 
art in the town. We have had traveling 
art exhibits which aroused much interest. 
The result is that at the present time, this 
week, we have in our community a collec- 
tion of pictures made in the town by our 
local artists. It is a surprise to the com- 
munity to find that it has gotten together 
pictures—many of them of more than ordi- 
nary value—from forty-six local artists. 
We feel that the school, in assisting such 
a movement as this, has helped itself and 
indirectly aided the community in bringing 
it to a sense of its own ability in this re- 
gard. ; 

There seemed to be nothing in the winter 
time along the line of lecture courses in 
the town. The schools established a uni- 
versity extension course. We have no 
regular university course this winter, but 
we have a series of public addresses by 
men of ability and the people of the town 
come to them, feeling that they are coming 
at the invitation of the school system. It 
is of great value to the community, and it 
distinctly establishes the position of the 
schools in the community itself. In many 
of our smaller communities, we have 
women’s clubs. They are looked upon 
often as fruitless of real value, but they 
can be made of value, if associated with 
an organization in the town outside of 
themselves. We have worked together to 
good purpose. Not having manual train- 
ing in the schools, we organized sewing 
classes in schools on Saturday—to the num- 
ber of about four hundred girls in the com- 
munity of a little over ten thousand. 

In the matter of defectives—children 
having weak eyes, adenoids or other physi- 
cal troubles—we found the local physicians 
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but little interested. The children were in 
families which they attended and yet they 
gave little attention to these ailments. We 
have a very good local hospital. So we 
appealed to the authorities here, and asked 
them whether they would aid us in this 
work. They were very willing to do so, 
and now we have specialists coming regu- 
larly from Philadelphia to examine eyes 
and to operate upon the children for the 
removal of adenoids. Several specialists 
have been willing to assist us in this way 
for the reason that in the schools they have 
a method for keeping track of the opera- 
tions, and the results upon the children— 
an advantage that does not accompany 
their usual work in the hospital where they 
know nothing of the child after the oper- 
ation has been performed. In this respect, 
we have taken the work of the hospital into 
the school system in much the same way 
that the library has been attached. 

I speak of these things merely as sug- 
gestive of a few practical ways in which 
the schools may join themselves with the 
import interests of the community. If 
any one is to take a hand in these matters, 
it ought surely to be the superintendent. It 
belongs to the public school system to take 
a more prominent part in the work of the 
community; and it belongs most of all to 
the Superintendent to lead in this direction. 

Supt. Wilt, of South Bethlehem: Supt. 
Burns in his talk made mention of parents’ , 
meetings. I have been doing this work in 
our place, and not so long ago conceived 
the idea that the relation between parent 
and teachers could be made much better 
if they came together more frequently. I 
noticed that the teachers felt rather timid 
in calling upon the parents; at least, they 
did not call frequently, and the parents re- 
sponded in much the same way. Parents 
who were not connected with the schools 
seldom called at the school, unless on ccca- 
sions like Christmas or other exercises held 
in the school. I called a meeting in one 
section of the town, sending invitations 
through the pupils, and had a very pleasant 
response from the parents. We made an 
exhibition of the work done by the pupils, 
their penmanship and art work, etc. We 
had some singing by a few classes and a 
little talk to them, giving them an invita- 
tion to visit the schools whenever they 
could, and urging that it was not only their 
duty but their business to do so. It did 
a great deal of good. Many of the parents 
who at times were disposed to find fault 
seemed to be better satisfied. They knew 
the teachers better. Parents should not 
consider teachers as perfect beings, but 
fallible like themselves, and they should be 
ready to overlook some of their mistakes. 
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The response was still greater, at a second 
meeting, and I shall continue these meet- 
ings. I did not urge an organization for 
the reason that there are many parents who 
do not like to join any special organiza- 
tion. I want to ask Supt. Burns what part 
of the day are those meetings held, and is 
there simply a general invitation? I have 
fixed a time when parents shall come—of 
course, at any other time too—but I mean 
when they all come together. Do you think 
a formally organized meeting would be of 
more value than a mere social gathering 
on the part of the parents? I believe that 
the parents’ meetings will do as much good, 
if they are properly managed, as anything 
outside of our general school work could 
accomplish. If we can establish a pleas- 
ant relation between teacher and parents, 
the teachers’ work will be made easier, and 
the parents will do more to assist the 
teacher. This is a matter that should be 
thought of by the entire State. The only 
question in my mind is whether there 
should be a formal organization. I have 
several teachers who belong to the several 
Women’s Clubs and they are very anxious 
to have an organization effected. 

Supt. Burns: I would like to say this, 
that the organization is a matter of secon- 
dary importance. It is the getting to- 
gether of parents and teachers ‘in the 
schools that is the important thing. Many 
of our parent-teachers meetings are organ- 
ized meetings. Many of them are not. I 
have in mind a principal who has been 
a strong advocate of parents’ meetings and 
was one of the first to hold parents meet- 
ings in the city, and yet that principal has 
never had an organization, except an 
alumni association. There are other 
schools where organizations have been 
formed and they are doing very good work. 
This is a matter, it seems to me, that needs 
to be watched with care. It is a matter 
that must be under control of the school 
people. If the principal or superintendent 
feels that the interest of the community 
can be better held under an organization, 
then it seems that an organization is the 
thing. If the work can be done without 
an organization, or if an organization may 
lead to trouble and cannot be well con- 
trolled, it would be better to be without 
one. These meetings are called together 
not at stated times, probably twice or three 
times a year, probably oftener, and they 
are usually held in the evening. Sometimes 
there is a meeting of this kind in the after- 
noon. Parents have been asked to call at 
the building at any time, and much good 
has been done in this way. They have 
been asked to call in their working clothes 
at any time they are passing by, to stop 





in and ask how John or Mary is getting 
along. This is very easily ascertained as 
the buildings are all fitted with telephones. 
It is some little interruption to the teacher, 
but the result from it pays for the interrup- 
tion. There is a much more cheerful con- 
dition of things among the children be- 
cause of these meetings and there is much 
less friction between teachers and children, 
that is, the natural and ordinary friction is 
lessened a great deal by these functions. 
sometimes an afternoon meeting is held. A 
reception is given by the teachers to the 
parents. The regular work of the school is 
continued and at the time of closing, the 
children are dismissed and then some little 
social function is held with the parents, 
and the teachers and parents are brought 
together in heart-to-heart talks. In regard 
to the organization, it is a question for 
serious consideration, and it is a matter 
upon which we have not fully decided. 

Supt. Curtis: If a little personal experi- 
ence would throw some light on this sub- 
ject and perhaps answer the question of 
the gentleman, I will give it to you. Some 
ten years ago, in the city of St. Paul, an 
organization was effected. A _ general 
organization in the first place being brought 
about through the co-operation of the 
Women’s Federation and the superintend- 
ent. The president of the Women’s Fed- 
eration of the city happened to be a former 
teacher of mine and we were in close 
touch, so that a general meeting was called. 
It was responded to very generally and the 
prominent citizens were there. The mayor 
of the city, the representatives in Congress. 
the bishop of the diocese were present and 
a central organization was affected with 
branches at each of the schools. This cen- 
tral organization with its officers made out 
a programme, dividing the work by putting 
it into committees—committee on ornamen- 
tation, nature study, library, manual train- 
ing, kindergarten, etc. Then each com- 
mittee had its chairman and its officers. 
The work was better done, and much more 
accomplished, by means of a _ thorough 
organization. The committee on ornamen- 
tation had one of the art exhibits and a 
sum of five hundred dollars was raised for 
pictures. The committee on decoration, or 
outside ornamentation of grounds, accom- 
plished a great deal. The boys and girls 
were interested and tried to make their 
school grounds more attractive. Fach de- 
partment vied with the other, so that a 
great amount of good was accomplished 
by that thorough organization. It was 
not a women’s meeting, it was a parents’ 
meeting called the “school club.” They 
did not use the word “ league.” 

Supt. Wilt: Was the organization in the 
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city or borough? Did it remain within the 
limits of the borough, or was it under the 
federation ? 

Supt. Curtis: The organization was en- 
tirely independent of the federation. It 
was a city organization and prominent citi- 
zens took part in it, and by that means gave 
it more influence than it otherwise would 
have had. 

Supt. Norris: I see Rev. Jones, chaplain 
of the House of Representatives, is with 
us. I think we should extend him the 
courtesy of an invitation to say. a few 
words to the superintendents. 

Rev. Mr. Jones: I appreciate very highly 
the opportunity you give me but I am here 
to learn. I want to listen. 

Chairman: We will now hear Prof. John 
L. Stewart, of Lehigh University, on the 
“Development of the Social Conscience.” 

Professor Stewart spoke as follows: 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 

A remark by a representative of one of the 
most civilized counties of the State, saying 
that the university professor as a rule 
ignores this association, has set me to 
thinking. The fact that there could exist 
an impression that the universities of the 
State—no matter where they are or how 
organized—ignore the great bulk of the 
educational activities of the State is de- 
pressing. There is this to be said in reply 
—that the relation between what are called 
the higher educational institutions of the 
State and the elementary schools is becom- 
ing closer. It is very true that in days 
gone by what we call the “ university” 
felt that the public elementary education of 
the United States was not for it. It is 
very true that the bulk of the elementary 
education, not only in Pennsylvania but in 
the United States, has been carried on and 
developed independently of the influence 
that comes from what we call “ university 
stimulus.” The situation is absolutely 
different in any other country in the world, 
with the exception of Great Britain. It 
is only in what we would call the English- 
speaking communities that a man could say, 
“Those who can, do—and those who can’t, 
teach.” Just think what the point of view 
is. As I listened to the reflections and dis- 
cussions of this morning, I was driven back 
on the question, “ Has the school yet rec- 
ognized the place it ought to play in a 
civilized community?” The fundamental 
factor of any educational system is simply 
this, that the school exists for the com- 
munity, it exists to develop that com- 
munity, and the great factor of social prog- 
ress is to keep the school connected with 
the development of the community, and to 
make the school the center of social initia- 
tive. The man who can say, “ Those who 
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can, do—and those who can’t, teach” has 
unquestionably a low opinion, either real 
or affected, of what we call the educational 
impulse. But, on the other hand, we must 
face the fact that it is largely the opinion 
of the great mass of people. ' 

The greatest compliment that can be paid 
to Charles W. Eliot is that he made the 
school master respectable. Whenever he 
went to educational gatherings, instead of 
writing his titles out and the fact he was 
president of Harvard University, he wrote 
“school master.” School master is sup- 
posed to be a state of mind opposed to 
anything like common sense. How para- 
doxical it is that that which we regard as 
the bed rock of civilization should either, 
from real or affected reasons, be viewed 
so lightly in certain quarters, when you 
realize that the great treatises on educa- 
tion, all of them, have been written by the 
master minds of their time. 

I say there is no community in the world, 
except that of English-speaking people, 
who have assumed that education is some- 
thing that could be left practically to those 
who represent—we can’t use the word 
“ molley-coddle ”—but the fact confronts 
us that, in the minds of most men, the man 
who gives himself up to teaching, has 
burned his bridges behind him. They say 
he would have been a great man, had he 
been a lawyer, he would have been a great 
man in theology; but he has wasted him- . 
self on the child. Paradoxical! Gentle- 
men, when you come to the root of the 
matter and realize what the problem of 
education is, aside from the question of 
the organization of schools, aside from the 
problems of superintendents, you are face 
to face, with the greatest social problem of 
civilization. This morning the greatest 
political problem in Pennsylvania, as well 
as in the United States, is the educational 
problem. There is no other like it, and it 
is only by enlisting men of scholarship and 
personality, and of that tremendous crucial 
missionary spirit which is absolutely essen- 
tial to the development of the work of the 
school, that the mission of the school is 
going to be realized. 

If you look at the history of education 
in the United States you are confronted 
with this fact. We have labored under the 
influence of certain unfavorable conditions 
in many parts of Pennsylvania. We have 
not yet got away from the traditions of 
“God bless the Squire and all his rich re- 
lations.” That the school is intended for 
the poor, or that the school is intended for 
the foreigner, these convictions came 
slowly into the history of the education of 
Pennsylvania. That those who made Penn- 
sylvania great, who were rich in energy 
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and character, needed the public schools, 
was one of the last things thought of. 
Now, all the United States needs to grasp 
the fact, as our own State is grasping it, 
that the common school, the public school, 
is essentially at the bottom of the life of 
the State. - 

Do you realize to-day that the only edu- 
cation you can get for nothing is prac- 
tically the theological education? What is 
the significance of that? Whether we 
understand it or not, what has caused it? 
To what is it going to lead us? It goes 
against the grain to admit the decline in 
the influence of the Church, but there is no 
doubt in the world that the Church has 
lost much of its influence in certain parts 
of the community. There was a day when 
the work of the Church was the work of 
education, the work of charity; when 
every intellectual stimulus in the commu- 
nity came through the organization of the 
Church and was in sympathy with all 
Christian activities in the corhmunity. I 
won't say that day has gone, but the church 
no longer controls all the activities of edu- 
cation. What is there left? Absolutely 
nothing but the school. 

- You will hear men talk as I heard a man 
talk the other night, about the curse of edu- 
cation. There is no subject, that will give 
you a greater dose of pessimism than when 
you get to discussing the question of edu- 
cating the rising generation. You see the 
effects of the educational system and con- 
clude that it is missing its function. That 
subject was seriously discussed at Lancas- 
ter last Thanksgiving at a large gathering 
—tThe Rising Generation. The school rep- 
resents the attempt of the community to 
control its future development, and the 
effort of the community to pour into it all 
the influence it possesses to make that in- 
stitution most effective. The schools are 
not for the lame, the halt and the blind, 
not for those who cannot afford to pay, or 
who are socially inferior, but for all the 
community. The school is essentially a 
part of the whole political system of the 
communities today that are ruling the 
world. It is an old reference, that of 
Prussia. There is no one who does not 
know how, one hundred years ago, Prussia 
went down to what seemed overwhelming 
defeat at the hands of their enemies, when 
Prussian troops had to be driven into the 
fight with the whips of their non-commis- 
sioned officers. There came a day, seventy 
years later, when the descendants of those 
same troops said to their victors, whom 
now they had driven from the field in irre- 
trievable disaster, “It is the work of the 
German school master.” Germany has be- 
come a great state because it has had no 





contempt for mental activities and makes 
no attempt at patronizing a man who 
teaches the young. To them the teacher is 
an officer of the State; he is to Germany 
what an army officer means to us. 

My appeal to you today is to grasp the 
significance of the school in the commu- 
nity, not simply as a pedagogical problem, 
but to understand where the school be- 
longs. When you talk of organizing 
parents’ meetings, you fall back on the 
women parents. Men must be interested 
in the schools. The greatest stimulus I 
ever had from a parent was from a Rus- 
sian Jew who came to the Philadelphia 
schools to ask about his boy. Never a 
parent of the English-speaking children 
came, but that man came continuously and 
asked about his boys. Everyone of those 
boys who went through school is a success, 
so far as success can be measured in ordi- 
nary terms of the word. The school is 
coming to be recognized; and whatever 
significance there may be in the legislation 
suggested by the report of the Educational 
Commission, there is no doubt that it rep- 
resents one of the greatest steps taken in 
the history of this commonwealth. It was 
prophesied at one time by one of the heads 
of a college that the college at Philadelphia 
would never have more than one hundred 
boys enrolled. To-day that university has 
a registration of nearly five thousand stu- 
dents. When Harvard was first started it 
did not consider the teaching of the tech- 
niques a part of the education of a gentle- 
man, and so these things were ignored. 
Today the universities and colleges link 
themselves with the daily life of the com- 
niunity. What did the Greeks mean when 
they spoke of education? Did they bury 
their children under the traditions of ages 
gone by? Did they load children, as I have 
seen them loaded, with a lot of lan- 
guages? No, to the Greek to think clear 
and to see straight, to understand the phys- 
ical world about him and how to deal with 
his fellows—how to live—was an educa- 
tion. The great problem of the Greek, as 
of any successful community or people, is 
how to train the citizen and make him 
effective. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that a com- 
munity like this is blest, that can gather 
hundreds of men together for a while to 
hear the problems of education discussed; 
and more blest will that community be 
when we can take the sting out of the 
phrase, “Those who can, do—and those 
who can’t, teach.” 

Supt. McGinnes: The executive commit- 
tee asked me to raise several questions 
bearing on this subject, and I presume if I 
succeed in doing this, I will have per- 
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formed my duty, without any very serious 
attempt to answer them. 

1. To what extent are the social ideals 
of today in America influenced by primi- 
tive conditions? 

One hundred years ago, 97 per cent. of 
our population lived in isolated, remote 
forests. Strong-minded people came here 
from Europe with the strength of their 
individualism and settled over this broad 
land. Today nearly 50 per cent. of that 
community is in the centers of population, 
bringing with them their ideals of indi- 
viduality, strong in their individualism. A 
recent newspaper writer says the nine- 
teenth century has made this world one 
neighborhood. It remains for the twen- 
tieth century to make it one brotherhood. 
What a significant statement! How much 
of history there is in it! The nineteenth 
century has made this country one neigh- 
borhood—scarcely a family today that is 
not closely associated with many other 
families. It remains for the social in- 
fluences to make the world of the twen- 
tieth century one brotherhood. What does 
it mean when individuals settle in the cen- 
ters of population? What does it mean 
among the so-called better class of better 
people? It means that they do not descend 
to the relation they sustain to society as 
a whole. What do you mean when you 
Say a community is corrupt? It means the 
extreme of individualism with the better 
class of people. What does it mean with 
the so-called lower class? It means an- 
archism very frequently, the extreme of 
individualism. 

2. According to Col. Parker the purpose 
of education is neither knowledge nor dis- 
cipline, but citizenship through both. Is 
this conception tenable? If so, is secular 
education sufficiently ethical to produce the 
ideal citizen? 

Colonel Parker said some excellent 
things in his life, but I have no doubt we 
all agree that he never said anything 
stronger than “Education is not for dis- 
cipline, nor scholarship, but it is for citizen- 
ship through both.” Is that the ideal in 
Pennsylvania today? Does this common- 
wealth expend the amount of money it does 
to bring about citizenship through both? 
Do not some of us have a low idea of the 
real function of education so far as the 
State is concerned? Intelligent citizenship 
is important. The question here is, “Is 
secular education sufficiently ethical to pro- 
duce the ideal citizen?” It depends on 
what we read in “secular education.” 
What do we mean by it? If we mean 
simply intellectual training, it is not suffi- 
cient. If we mean industrial training, it 
is not sufficient. But if it is the educa- 
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tion that is brought about by the man or 
woman ‘in the school-room who is compe- 
tent, and an individual of strength of char- 
acter, who has a well-regulated school in 
which proper individual and social habits 
are formed, then you are bringing into 
play a course of study which will touch 
the heart, the hand, and the head. That 
education—you may call it secular if you 
will—is sufficient to produce the ideal citi- 
zen, to my mind, and we need to have that 
broad conception of the school from the 
standpoint of the State. 

3. Is the school that fails to develop 
self-activity and the power of the initia- 
tive, along lines of study and conduct, fail- 
ing in the preparation for civic liberty and 
social co-operation ? 

I have no doubt you will all say “yes” 
to this. The school that fails to develop 
the initiative—or to say, growth, for ex- 
ample—along lines of social as well as 
civic liberty for the purpose of gaining an 
education, is failing in bringing about the 
main results. It fails in the protection of 
individual freedom and sometimes we need 
to advance our ideals of what is an edu- 
cated man. “ Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make ye free.” It is free- 
dom, freedom physically, freedom mentally, 
freedom socially, and that cannot be 
brought about where the student is de- 
pendent upon the teacher, text-book or on 
a school that has a discipline that does not 
permit growth. Dr. Wickersham never 
made a more splendid statement than when 
he said, “It is an easy matter for a teacher 
to teach arithmetic or reading, but the 
most difficult task that a teacher has is the 
development of the individual conscience 
of a child; and the social conscience de- 
pends upon the individual conscience of a 
child.” 

4. What can the school do to encourage 
the future voter to place principle above 
party and to disclaim the vicious doctrine 
that “all things are fair in politics”? 

That is a question. I predict that by the 
close of this century, conditions that exist 
to-day in our country will be impossible. 
If the schools do the work that they are 
supposed to do, with all that has been done, 
there remains, as you doubtless all know, 
a great deal to be done. You have all come 
from communities in which primary elec- 
tions have been held. What were the con- 
ditions? Even honorable people in the 
community are willing to abide by a prin- 
ciple that prevails in Pennsylvania to-day. 
“My party, right or wrong, now or for- 
ever.” A sort of slogan. I don’t confine 
myself to Pennsylvania, but we have our 
full share. In the teaching of civics in our 
schools, do we not need to place more 
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stress to-day upon a realization of the re- 
sponsibility of citizenship than we do in 
teaching the machinery of government? 
Has not the teaching of civil government 
thus far been largely in the direction of 
teaching of mechanism rather than the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon every teacher 
in bringing about the necessary results? 

5. Is the fact that some men are more 
ready to defraud a railroad than a rail- 
roader, a corporation than a clerk, due to 
ignorance of sociological principles or is 
it due to the extreme of individualism? 

How would you answer that? To my 
mind, it is both. There are some individ- 
uals who are ready to cheat the railroad 
and the railroader. They are the embodi- 
ment of dishonesty. Then there is a large 
class that on general-principles would not 
think of defrauding an individual, but they 
are watching their opportunity to defraud 
the corporation. Then there is a third 
class that under no circumstances would 
defraud either the individual or corpora- 
tion. I take it this is perhaps an extreme 
of individualism. I will argue. Here is a 
man who has a conscience. With him I 
will use the Bible’s Golden Rule—I will do 
to him as I would have him do to me. 
Here is a corporation. It has no con- 
conscience and I will use David Harum’s 
golden rule in dealing with it. There are 
many enlightened people who think the cor- 
poration is a curse. I heard a woman say 
that she wouldn’t buy from a company 
store, that she was going to buy from a 
little grocery man as he was an individual. 
She forgot the fact that more than one 
hundred and fifty families were being sup- 
ported directly by the company store, she 
did not realize that the corporaton was an 
absolute necessity. A little boy in school 
was asked by his teacher, “ How many mills 
make a cent”? He said, “ My papa says, 
no mill can make a cent unless it is in the 
trust.” That is the atmosphere that pre- 
vails among the boys and girls. 

6. Are the first principles of economics 
sufficiently simple to be utilized to advan- 
tage in our elementary schools? 

I presume the first thought that would 
come to an average superintendent, would 
be that it would not be at all suitable to 
teach economics even in the high school, 
and yet when we come to think of the ap- 
plication to our civilization to-day, we are 
compelled to conclude that the fundamental 
principles of economics should be taught 
even below the high school—in the grades, 
whether we have sufficient text-books or 
not. What is practical economics? Upon 
what is the general principle of economics 
based? Isn’t it utility? If you want to 
sum it up in one thought—the maximum of 





utility with the minimum of cost. I think 
that is fundamental. I think Prof. Stew- 
art will bear me out in that—the maximum 
of utility with the minimum of cost. How 
many principles grow out of that truth—all 
fundamental ? 

Take this one: Utility diminishes as pos- 
session increases. With simple _illustra- 
tons, any child can understand that prin- 
ciple. A child says to his mother, “I am 
very thirsty.” She places before the boy 
two glasses of water. To the thirsty boy, 
those two glasses of water have equal 
value. He drinks the one glass and his thirst 
is gone. The other glass has no value 
at all. Utility diminishes as possession 
increases, To-morrow, he comes in hungry 
and says, “Mother, I am hungry.” She 
places before him six doughnuts. Each 
doughnut has equal value to him, and yet 
according to the principle of economics, 
some of those doughnuts have no value to 
him, but he eats the first doughnut and out 
of it he gets at least six units of pleasure. 
He eats the second doughnut and he 
doen’t get the same number of units of 
pleasure—about four units. He eats the 
third doughnut and he gets about two units 
of pleasure. By strenuous effort, he eats 
the fourth one and from that he gets one 
unit of pleasure. He cannot eat any more 
and the other two have no value to him. 
Utility diminishes as possession increases. 
But suppose, instead of undertaking to eat 
the six doughnuts, five of his hungry chums 
come in, and instead of eating the four 
himself, he gives one to each of his 
hungry chums. From an_ economical 
standpoint, each of these boys has gotten 
six units of pleasure making six times six 
or thirty-six as over against the thirteen 
units of pleasure. The average boy and 
girl sees that. A dog will spend as much 
attention on a bone as it will on a whole 
sheep, because it does not realize that prin- 
ciple of economics, that utility diminishes 
as possession increases. 

I heard a professor of a university of 
Pennsylvania say that one reason why so 
little of this character of work is done in 
our modern education is due to the fact 
that there are no text-books of a proper 
character. There are teachers who, in- 
stead of taking illustrations from practical 
life, are inclined to take them from an- 
cient history. How important in all of our 
work that the teacher be wide-awake along 
the line of selecting illustrations within 
the reasoning of a child. 

I said I was to open this discussion and 
I hear the chairman tapping with his pencil. 

Supt. Coughlin: I agree with the 
speaker who began this discussion on the 
theory that the school should stand as a 
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positive factor in the culture of the com- 
munity, but the school is not the only edu- 
cating force. It is really the entire field 
of culture that must enter in. It means 
the work of the home, the work of the 
school, and the work of the community. 
In this matter, as to what extent the social 
ideals of to-day in America are influenced 
by primitive conditions, we might put two 
or three pretty strong questions. What 
are our present ideals? Are we changing 
the ideals from primitive times? Are we 
not coming to think in this country to- 
day that law is for the classes, and not for 
all men? Are we not losing our definite 
idea, that service should be rendered in 
the matter of labor, and are we not trying 
to get all we can with as little service as 
possible? To earn the most you can for as 
little service as you can render? Are we 
not coming to a time in which we feel that 
we must not work too hard in these stren- 
uous days, and that, if you have worked 
two weeks, you should take three weeks 
vacation in order to recuperate? 

I feel that there is a great deal in these 
questions, and this is perhaps the most im- 
portant discusson we have had before us. 
I wish there was time to dwell upon some 
of these points. 

Supt. Lose: Could we permit Prof. 
Stewart to supplement the answers that 
Supt. McGinnes has given to some of these 
questions with some further discussion of 
the question? I make this as a motion. 

The motion was seconded and approved 
by the Department. 

Prof. Stewart: I feel at the present mo- 
ment that I have not quite said all I could 
say on that subject. I will say that this 
list of questions that Supt. McGinnes has 
drawn up is, as I told him, an excellent il- 
lustration of wireless telegraphy, so far as 
we were concerned, but those questions 
practically mean a discussion of American 
civilization and into that I am not pre- 
pared to go. There are one or two points 
to which I would draw your attention. 

Take the first question. I don’t know 
how many people realize the fact that when 
we talk about the government of the 
fathers and the principles of the fathers, 
we might just as well talk about the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1852—you can’t remem- 
ber that—or of some research of Egypt. 
It doesn’t sound like the outcome of the 
prescribed course in American history. 
One hundred years ago each one of our 
old communities had a local life of its own. 
Its legal and industrial arrangements were 
absolutely under its own control. Think 
what corporations existed. They were 
practically confined to banks, and turnpike 
companies. It does not take many words 
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to picture to you the evolution that has 
taken place in that time. 

Nearly every man I meet—even the 
lawyer—carries in his head the notion that 
the United States of 1908 is politically, 
legally and industrially only the United 
States of 1808, except in bulk, whereas 
there is a vast change in the legal and po- 
litical life of the United States. The steel- 
rail steam-engine has made the United 
States a new community. How many peo- 
ple do you ever hear discussing the steel 
industry of America, yet the history of the 
industry of the steel rail means the change 
from an agricultural aristocracy to an in- 
dustrial community. Up until 1808 the 
United States was simply a federation of 
agricultural aristocracies. 

In these days the schools have come to 
be regarded as being absolutely essential. 
I think no one will dispute that. Also, the 
school must be linked with the home. In 
many places the schools have made the 
homes. To many children the word 
“home” means a place to go in when it is 
cold or tired. If we can get the domestic 
life of the next generation to realize the 
principles of the fine art of living, we will 
have done a great deal. I would like you 
to think over that question of primitive 
conditions. 

On motion of Supt. Lose a vote of 
thanks was tendered to Prof. Stewart for 
his helpful discussion. : 

On Wednesday and Thursday evenings 
the Department of City and Borough 
Superintendents met in convention with 
the Department of County Superintendents 
and with the State Association of School 
Directors. The proceedings of these 
meetings are found in the report of the 
Department of County Superintendents. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE, 


The following is the report of members in 
attendance, with post-office address, except in 
a few cases where we have been unable to get 
the address: 

John Morrow, Allegheny; Francis D. Raub, 
Allentown; W. D. Landis, Alliance; Homer 
J. Wightman, Ardmore; William A. Kelly, 
Archbald; William C. Estler, Ashland; George 
E. Rogers, Athens; John W. Gruver, Bangor ; 
Edward Maguire, Beaver Falls; Fred W. 
Robbins, Bethlehem; Grant Norris, Braddock; 
E. E. Schermerhorn, Bradford; Thos. L. 
Gilmartin, Carbondale; John C. Wagner, Car- 
lisle ; Samuel Gelwix, Chambersburg; William 
D. Wright, Charleroi; Thomas S. Cole, 
Chester; William H. Sprenkle, Clearfield; 
William T. Gordon, Coatesville; Daniel 
Fleisher, Columbia; Walter S. Diffenbaugh, 
Connellsville; Virgil G. Curtis, Corry; D. N. 
Dieffenbacher, Danville; Charles P. Sweeney, 
Darby; J. H. Alleman, DuBois; H. C. Mis- 
simer, Erie; N. P. Kinsley, Franklin; Thomas 
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S. March, Greensburg; James J. Palmer, 
Greenville; Joseph C. Carey, Hanover; Fred- 
erick E. Downes, Harrisburg; L. S. Shimmell, 
Harrisburg; David A. Harman, Hazleton; 
Joseph B. Gabrio, Hazleton; E. R. Barclay, 
Huntingdon; Theo. B. Shank, Jeannette; O. 
B. Gerberich, Johnsonburg; James N. Muir, 
Johnstown; Frank W. Goodwin, Kittanning; 
W. A. Patton, Elberton; R. K. Buehrle, Lan- 
caster; John D. Pyott, Lancaster; Elmer E 
Kuntz, Lansford; Robert T. Adams, Leb- 
anon; W. F. Kennedy, Lewistown; E. S. 
Ling, Lock Haven; Halliday R. Jackson, 
Mauch Chunk; J. B. Richey, McKeesport; R. 
H. Bellows, Meadville; H. J. Wickey, Mid- 
dletown; William A. Wilson, Milton; S. H. 
Dean, Mount Carmel; Clyde C. Green, New 
Brighton; A. S. Martin, Norristown; J. L. 
Spitler, North Braddock; M. W. Cummings, 
Olyphant; Robert L. Burns, Philadelphia; A. 
D. Yocum, Philadelphia; Robert E. Laremy, 
Pheenixville; W. I. Broad, Pen Argyl; Robert 





S. T. Shiel, Pittston; Wm. W. Rupert, Potts- 
town; Stephen A. Thurlow, Pottsville; T. S. 
Jackson, Punxsutawney; Chas. S. Foos, Read- 
ing; Wm. M. Pierce, Ridgway; L. E. Delaney, 
Sayre; J. J. Lynch, St. Mary’s; Joseph 
Howerth, Shamokin; S. C. Yocum (Coal 
Twp.), Shamokin; Samuel H. Hadley, Sharon; 
J. W. Cooper, Shenandoah; H. E. Shimer, 
Siegfried; Owen R. Wilt, South Bethlehem; 
L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; I. C. M. Ellen- 
berger, Sunbury; J. F. Derr, Tamaqua; M. J. 
Lloyd, Taylor; Clifford J. Scott, Uniontown; 
Addison L. Jones, West Chester; L. R. Crum- 
rine, Washington; Chas. M. Derr, Washing- 
tonville; Charles Lose, Williamsport; Jas. 
M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre; Atreus Wanner, 
York; also, A. B. Benn, Lloyd Smith, F. C. 
Lindaman, Charles S. Meek, J. H. O’Donnell, 
C. E. Keck, Miles Holden, H. E. Raesly, H. 
A. O’Day, John J. Judge, W. M. Dennison 
and E. M. Sweitzer. 
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HE firty-third annual meeting of: the 
Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation will be held at Bethlehem on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 
29 and 30 and July 1. The Official Bul- 
ietin will be issued early in May, contain- 
ing the full programme of the sessions, 
both of the general meeting and of the 
departments. Supt. F. W. Robbins, of 
Bethlehem, is chairman of the local com- 
mittee on arrangements, and Mr. George O. 
Billheimer, of the local committee on publi- 
cation, including the Bulletin with an ad- 
dition of five thousand copies. Bethlehem 
is easy of access and offers special attrac- 
tions to teachers and visitors from all parts 
of the State. It is also the home of Lehigh 
University. Supt. Charles S. Foos, the 
President of the Association, has, during 
the year, been unceasing in his efforts to 
assure an excellent programme and a large 
attendance at the coming meeting. Pitts- 
burg promises a large enrollment, and the 
eastern part of the State will be well 
represented. Any one desiring to join the 
association may send the fee, one dollar, to 
Prof. David S. Keck, treasurer, Kutztown, 
Pa., and receive his card of membership. 
Let us make the Bethlehem meeting one 
of the best in our history. 





Tue Annual Examination at the differ- 
ent State Normal Schools will be held this 
year, beginning at 9 a. m., on the following 





dates: West Chester, June 8; Lock Haven, 
June 14; Clarion, June 14; Millersville, 
June 16; Kutztown, June 16; East Strouds- 
burg, June 16: Mansfield, June 17; Ship- 
pensburg, June 17; Bloomsburg, June 21; 
Slippery Rock, June 22; Indiana, June 23; 
California, June 24, Edinboro, June 24. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin Company are 
distribu:ing to their friends a new monthly 
calendar, in which are noted the birthdays 
of great writers, educators, musicians, ar- 
tists, statesmen, soldiers and inventors, and 
the anniversaries of celebrated events in 
history, especially those customarily ob- 
served in school. Next follows a list of 
the holidays in each of the states. The 
national census returns are drawn on for 
some ten pages following, such figures be- 


ing selected as furnish information as to 


states and cities—their area, population, etc. 
Statistics bearing upon the problem of 
overcrowded cities and sparsely settled 
rural districts, upon foreign population, 
upon the proportion: of teachers in various 
parts of the country, and the allied ques- 
tions of the reduction of illiteracy and 
child-labor, are also included. Concise 
“ Hygienic Hints,” addressed to those re- 
sponsible for school room conditions, a note 
upon the origin of the American flag, and 
some universally needed suggestions as to 
“respect for the flag”; also, a list of state 
and national flowers, etc. Fuinally, the 


calendar gives space to a complete graded 
list of Houghton Mifflin Company’s books 
for schools, and an ingenious arrangement 
of the volumes in the Riversidé Literature 
Series, so contrived that one may see at a 
glance just what works of Hawthorne, ocr 
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Longfellow, or Kate Douglas Wiggin, for 
example, may be obtained in this edition, 
and for what grade in school each is suit- 
able. So long as the edition lasts, the pub- 
lishers will be glad to supply copies of this 
calendar, gratis, to applicants at their offices 
in Boston, New York, or Chicago. 





THE NEW SCHOOL CODE. 





HE New School Code in its final form 
was passed in the Senate by a vote 
of 35 to 10 and the House concurred in 
the Senate amendments by a vote of 126 
to 68. If approved by the Governor it will 
wipe from the statute books several hun- 
dred general laws and more than two thou- 
sand special laws. Those who led the fight 
for the Code were obliged to accept some 
amendments which the educators of the 
State will consider bad legislation, but it 
is hoped that the objectionable features gan 
be eliminated one by one at subsequent 
sessions of the Legislature. The many 
excellent features of the Code will give the 
schools a new impetus. 

The classification of School Districts 
was changed in the House from three to 
four classes, based upon municipal di- 
visions, and this classification was again 
changed to the population basis by the 
Senate because its leading attorneys believe 
that any other classification will be declared 
unconstitutional. The bill in its final shape 
will, if approved, make Philadelphia the 
only school district of the first class; 
Greater Pittsburg and Scranton will con- 
stitute the school districts of the second 
class; the other cities and all boroughs and 
townships having a population of 3,000 or 
over will be of the third class; and the 
remaining districts will be those of the 
fourth class. The United States census 
will be the basis for estimating population. 

The school board of Philadelphia will be 
appointed by the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and will consist 
of twelve members. Since an appointment 
for a period less than to the last day of 
the next session of the Senate is believed 
to be unconstitutional, the first appoint- 
ments will be for two, three and four 
years—four members in each section—but 
subsequent appointments will be for three 
years or for an unexpired term. Hereafter 
the school board of Philadelphia will make 
its own tax levy, disburse its moneys with- 
out interference from Councils, and will 
receive its share of the State School Ap- 
propriation for school purposes so that it 
can no longer be diverted to other muni- 
cipal uses. Any increase of indebtedness 
up to two per cent. of the assessed valua- 
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tion must be submitted for approval to a 
vote of the people. In every other district 
of the State school boards may borrow up 
to 2 per cent. without a vote of the people 
and up to 7 per cent. with the consent of 
the voters. 

The amount of the appropriation coming 
to the sparsely settled districts would be 
larger under the new method of distribu- 
tion, had it not pleased the Legislature to 
set apart for other purposes larger amounts 
out of the biennial appropriation of fifteen 
millions. The Code itself has ‘nothing to 
do with this policy of “robbing Peter to 
pay Paul,” but there will no doubt be a 
reaction sooner or later which will make 
valuable interests suffer unless the matter 
is adjusted by future legislation. 

Some criticism was made against the 
numbering of the sections. Persons who 
have worked in large libraries, fail to see 
the convenience for reference in the plan 
which the Commission has adopted. Like 
the streets of a modern city whose blocks 
begin with hundreds and run along regu- 
larly until the next street is reached when 
the numbers jump to the next hundred, so 
the sections under each heading are num- 
bered by successive hundreds as far as 
necessary. Amendments can thus. be 
placed in the appropriate order without re- 
numbering from the beginning. People 
frequently asked what has become of the 
missing sections. As well might they ask. 
what has become of the missing houses in 
a city or of the missing books in a library 
because some numbers are omitted. 

It is to be regretted that the minimum 
school term was reduced to the old figure 
of seven months, that the sections on col- 
leges of education, normal schools and 
school saving funds were entirely omitted. 
In districts having between three thousand 
and five thousand inhabitants the amended 
Code increases the number of directors 
from five to nine, which is a step in the 
wrong direction. All legislation is a com- 
promise and some of the amendments were 
made to secure the passage of the Code. 

In all the discussions the question was 
never raised whether the New Code would 
give the children better school facilities. 
Had one of the inhabitants of Mars listened 
to the disputes, he might have inferred 
that the schools exist for the benefit of 
directors and publishers arid bankers and 
treasurers and tax collectors. 

The Code will, without doubt, be care- 
fully scrutinized by the attorney general 
and his assistants. If they should decide 
that the amendments have made the bill 
unconstitutional, the Governor will, with- 
out doubt, withhold his approval. The 
decision of the Governor whose interest in 
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the public schools is well known and 
everywhere acknowledged, will be awaited 
with anxious hopes for the approval of the 
New School Code. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS? 


DR. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER'S FIFTH TERM 
AS STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 





ITH one accord the school men of 
Pennsylvania congratulate their 
Chief upon his reappointment, by Gover- 
nor Edwin S. Stuart, to a fifth term in his 
high office. We congratulate the Gover- 
nor upon having at his side a man so uni- 
versally approved as worthy of this 
distinguished honor. We congratulate the 
State upon retaining in office, for the public 
good, a public servant who has shown him- 
self, at the head of our educational system, 
so eminently the man for the place. 

When Dr. Schaeffer was appointed to 
succeed Dr. Waller, in 1893, we knew no 
better man in the State upon whom the 
choice could have fallen; and we requested 
some persons who knew him well to give 
us their thought of the man and his work 
for publication in The School Journal. 
Among others, we wrote to Dr. John S. 
Stahr, president of Franklin and Marshall 
College, who, in his reply, spoke of Dr. 
Schaeffer as possessing “a high order of 
natural ability, a habit of thoroughness and 
rare capacity for hard work, honesty and 
sturdy independence, good judgment, tact 
and discretion, the faculty of making 
friends wherever he goes, and the power 
to inspire and mould those who work under 
and with him ”; and he predicted for him as 
State Superintendent, “an administration 
the fruits of which will be felt for all time 
in our educational history.” 

He has “ made good” in this responsible 
office for the past sixteen years, a longer 
period than any other of our distinguished 
State Superintendents—and he now enters 
upon his fifth term, to round out, we trust, 
an even score of years as the honored head 
of the Department of Public Instruction. 

He was born February 3, 1849, on a 
farm in Maxatawney township, not far 
from Kutztown. Trained for college at 
the local seminary he was sent to Franklin 
and Marshall, at Lancaster, where he 
graduated in 1867, at the age of eighteen 
years. He studied theology at Mercers- 
burg. Here he was so fortunate as to 
come under the moulding influence of Dr. 
Higbee. He then went to Europe for a 
post-graduate course spending two years in 
the universities of Berlin, Tibingen and 
Leipsic. Returning he taught for a time 
at Mercersburg, until elected to a pro- 





fessorship in Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. This he resigned to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the Keystone State Normal 
School at Kutztown. After sixteen busy 
years at the head of this school, upon the 
institute platform, and in the pulpit, he was 
called by Governor Pattison, in 1893, to his 
present position, to which he has been re- 
appointed successively by Governors Hast- 
ings, Stone, Pennypacker and Stuart. 

The press of the State is generously out- 
spoken in approval of Dr. Schaeffer’s re- 
appointment. We take this article from 
The Patriot, published at his old home at 
Kutztown: 

“The many friends of Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer in and about Kutztown read, 
with great satisfaction, early in the week, 
the news item published in the metropolitan 
dailies that Governor Stuart had reap- 
pointed this veteran and eminent educator 
for an additional term of four years as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

“This appointment is a fitting recogni- 
tion of rare ability. The administration 
of Dr. Schaeffer during the last sixteen 
years has been singularly tactful as well as 
eminently successful. The schools of 
Pennsylvania have made great progress in 
the interval since he was first appointed. 
Preserving the best of the old order that 
was distinctly Pennsylvanian, the State 
Superintendent, a close student of educa- 
tional conditions and movements elsewhere, 
has tried quietly and gradually to introduce 
into the schools of our State what he has 
found most valuable in the school practices 
and school systems of other states. 

“So quietly and modestly has be accom- 
plished these numerous reforms that the 
people have become accustomed to most of 


them as though they always had them, and 


so the quiet man behind the scenes has not 
always had, at home, the credit given him 
that was justly his due. But he is known 
far and wide throughout the nation. Even 
across the ocean he is recognized as one 
of the ablest educationists of America. 
Honors have been most worthily bestowed 
upon him and these have been so quietly 
accepted and so gracefully worn that, in 
some cases, except among close friends, the 
fact that he had received them was scarcely 
known. Honored with the degree of 
Doctor of Laws by various great institu- 
tions of learning, Catholic as well as 
Protestant and undenominational, president 
for three successive years of the National 
Educational Association, perhaps the great- 
est honor that has come to him is one of 
which even educators in the town of his 
present residence were not for quite awhile 
aware. Reference is here made to the fact 
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that the World’s Fair at St. Louis, bestow- 
ing two gold medals upon the two most 
eminent educators of America, gave one 
to the Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“The Patriot is more than ordinarily 
glad that the educational interests of our 
State are to be under his direction for 
another term. We congratulate both Doc- 
tor Schaeffer and the schools of the 
State upon his reappointment and we sin- 
cerely hope that he will be kept at the head 
of affairs educational in the Keystone State 
so long as he is willing to serve or for 
such a time as physical ability permits him 
to discharge the arduous duties of his 
high office.” 

Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the “ New 
England Journal of Education,” says: “ For 
the fifth time Nathan C. Schaeffer has been 
appointed State Superintendent for a four- 
years’ term. This simply means that Dr. 
Schaeffer is a great educator. Few men in 
the United States have had a term of 
twenty years, as he will have. Indeed, I 
recall no man in office who has had sixteen 
years unless it be State Superintendent 
Charles D. Hine of Connecticut, who must 
have had a longer term. Harmon of Mon- 
tana is also a man of long service, as is 
Nelson of Utah. It means much to the 
cause of education to have states form the 
habit of continuing the state educational 
leader, notably in a great state like Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Schaeffer is as eminent in 
qualification and in achievement as he is in 
length of service.” 


<-> 





CIGARETTE SMOKING. 





THE EVILS OF THE CIGARETTE HABIT ARE A 
CURSE TO ANY COMMUNITY. 





HE Boards of Directors should pro- 
tect the pupils in the schools by prose- 
cuting and fining heavily or sending to 
prison such dealers as persist in violating 
the law against the sale of cigarettes to 
boys. This illicit trade is working untold 
mischief and vigorous measures should be 
taken to break it up. 

Commissioner Charles B. Hubbel, of the 
New York Board of Education, has been 
prominent in his crusade against the cigar- 
ette evil in the public schools of that big 
city. Many instances of the ruinous effects 
of the poisonous cigarette on the bodies 
and minds of young men and boys coming 
under his observation, he felt it his duty 
to try to stamp out the vice among the 
lads the responsibility for whose future 
rested in part on his shoulders. 

He recognized that the most efficient fight 
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against the cigarette habit was to be made 
among those who are acquiring it while 
pupils in the schools. He talked the matter 
over with his fellow members of the Board 
of Education, and with the principals of 
the various schools, and finally determined 
to form in every boys’ school in the city an 
anti-cigarette-smoking league, bound by the 
following pledge: 


ANTI-CIGARETTE-SMOKING LEAGUE. 


“We the undersigned pupils of the Gram- 
mar or Primary School, No. —, do hereby 
pledge ourselves upon honor, 

“1. From this date to abstain from 
smoking cigarettes in any form until we 
reach the age of twenty-one years. 

“2. To use all influence that we possess 
to induce all public school boys, and other 
boys of our acquaintance, to give up and 
abstain from the smoking of cigarettes 
until such boys shall attain the age of 
twenty-one years. 

“3. By giving the pledge hereby made, 
and signing our names to the above, we 
constitute ourselves members of the Anti- 
Cigarette-Smoking League of Grammar 
School, No. —, of the City of New York.” 

The result of the work on these lines has 
been most salutary. Many a promising lad 
has been saved to himself, his family and 
his country through this pledge. Why can- 
not the teachers and pupils of other locali- 
ties work in the same way to the same 
result? Commissioner Hubbell says: “ Most 
of our habitual truants are cigarette fiends. 
Many and many a bright lad has had his 
will power weakened, his moral principle 
sapped, his nervous system wrecked, and 
his whole life ruined before he is seventeen 
years of age by the cursed cigarette. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on the deterio- 
ration of the moral principle of a lad given 
to this pernicious habit. The boy more 
readily becomes a liar and a thief. He will 
commit petty theft to get money to feed 
his insatiable appetite. He lies to his par- 
ents, his teachers, and his best friends. He 
neglects his studies, and, narcotized by 
nicotine, sits at his desk, half stupefied, his 
desire for work and his ambition to .excel 
both dulled, if not dead. There is not a 
wide-awake principal who does not know 
the cigarette smoker by such symptoms as 
these. I know of no other way in which 
we can help this good cause so much as by 
pointing out to boys the ruinous effects of 
this vice, and enlisting them in the fight 
for life against it.” 


THE LAW IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


There are upon the statute books of 
Pennsylvania two good laws forbidding the 
sale of tobacco and cigarettes to boys, but 
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they are evaded on every hand, and the bad 
work goes on. Tobacco cannot be sold to 
minors under sixteen years of age, under 
the following statute, approved July 10, 
1901: 

“ An act to prohibit the sale and furnish- 
ing of tobacco to persons under the age of 
sixteen years. 

“ Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That no 
person or persons shall sell tobacco in any 
form to a person under the age of sixteen 

ears. 

“Sec. 2. That no person or persons shall, 
by purchase, gift or other means, furnish 
tobacco in any form to a person under the 
age of sixteen years. 

“Sec 3. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be 
sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding $100 
or to undergo an imprisonment in the county 
jail for a period not exceeding thirty days, 
or both, as the Court may determine. 

“Sec 4. All acts or part of acts incon- 
sistent herewith be and the same are hereby 
repealed.” 


FORBIDDING THE SALE OF CIGARETTES. 


The following is the act approved April 
4, 1903, which, under severe penalties, for- 
bids the sale of cigarettes to persons under 
twenty-one years of age: 

“ An act for the protection of the health 
of persons addicted to the smoking of 
cigarettes, and imposing a fine for the vio- 
lations of its provisions: 

“Whereas, The smoking of cigarettes is 
injurious to the health of the young, there- 
fore, 

“Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That if 
any person or persons shall sell cigarettes 
or cigarette paper to any person or persons 
under the age of twenty-one years, he or 
she so offending shall be guilty of a mis- 
deméanor, and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not more 
than $300, nor less than $100.” 

This act was evaded somewhat, and it 
was amended by the act of March 16, 1905, 
to read as follows: “That if any person 
or persons shall furnish cigarettes or cigar- 
ette paper, by gift, sale or otherwise, to 
any person or persons under the age of 
twenty-one years, he or she, so offending, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be sentenced to 
pay a fine of not more than $300 and not 
less than $100.” 

PREVALENCE OF THE HABIT. 

“T had not been general superintendent 

of the Illinois State Reformatory a great 


while,” says George Terrance, in a paper 
read before the National Conference of 
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Charities and Correction, “before my at- 
tention was directed to the almost universal 
use of cigarettes by the younger boys—the 
boys under fifteen years of age sent to the 
institution. In fact, so common was it 
that it might be called the one vicious. 
habit in which they all indulged. In my 
personal observation and study of this class 
of boys I am sure that cigarettes are de- 
stroying and making criminals of even 
more boys than are the saloons. The use 
of the cigarette affects the nervous system, 
weakens the will power and destroys the 
ability of the boy to resist temptation. Be- 
cause of this he easily falls a victim to 
those habits which destroy body and mind, 
and often carry him naturally into the 
criminal class. I do not mean to say that 
all boys who smoke cigarettes will become 
criminals, nor that a large percentage of 
them will become such, but I do say that 
nearly all boys who become criminals 
smoke cigarettes. I would warn fathers 
and mothers of the dire results that must 
follow their use by the child. As surely as 
that the night follows the day, so surely 
will cigarette-smoking injure the boy men- 
tally and physically. It is as certain as 
that the hand will be burned if thrust into 
a bed of redhot coals.” 

“As a close observer of men and as an 
employer of labor for over twenty-five 
years,’ says Elbert Hubbard, one of the 
keenest and brightest men of our time, “I 
give you this: Never advance the pay of 
a cigarette smoker; never promote him, 
for the time will surely come, and shortly, 
when you will rue the hour you ever placed 
him in a position where he can plague you 
by doing those things which he ought not, 
and by leaving undone those things he 
should have done. If you have cigarettists 
on your payroll who are doing good work, 
do not discharge them. Simply keep them 
on as long as they are of profit to you, and 
when you find they become a care, gently 
lay them off, and say you will send for 
them when you need them. You will not 
often send for them.” 

Some of the teachers and superintend- 
ents of schools have long been doing what 
they can to prevent the use of cigarettes 
by their pupils. But as the latter can buy 
them almost anywhere in the stores, and do 
buy them, these good people ask earnestly 
that the laws shall be enforced against all 
unprincipled dealers. Let everybody who 
has any responsibility in the matter con- 
sider these laws, as given above, and act 
accordingly. Police officers say that if it 
were not for the sale of cigarettes to boys, 
the vile trade would be far less profitable, 
comparatively few men being now addicted 
to their use. 
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“Doctor, I’ve 








. first teacher who ever really spoke to my soul was a woman, 
and, take her for all in all,she was a woman the like of whom we 
seldom see. She was not large in stature, but she was supremely great; 
she was not handsome, yet to me she was wonderfully beautiful; her 
features were not altogether regular, but as I saw her then and as I 
remember her now, her character was without flaw. Her voice was 
not loud, but she had eyes that spoke volumes; she was never domi- 
neering, but her very spirit of helpfulness made her a remarkably strong 
executive. I did not know then, and I do not know now, what her 
educational advantages had been, but she knew me, and I think she 
knew equally well every boy and girl in her room. She knew how to 
inspire self-activity, and she seemed unconsciously to create high ideals 
on the part of all her pupils. She seemed to know by intuition the 
predilections of each one, and I have in later years met many of her 
pupils who date their real: beginning from that time. She never pre- 
judged a case of discipline, and she always judged justly. She never 
forgot either plaintiff or defendant and she always remembered the 
standpoint of the child. She must have been an optimist, because her 
words of commendation far outweighed all adverse criticism. She was 
mistress of her room because she was mistress of herself. Our troubles 
were her troubles, and every boy swore by her. She was kindly court- 
eous to every large boy, and courteously kind to every small boy. The 
girls believed in her just as thoroughly as did the boys. She sympa- 
thized with them in their diffidence; she strengthened them where 
they were weak; she encouraged them whenever they were disheart- 
ened, and she acted as arbiter on occasions when civil war seemed 
inevitable. As I think of the spirit which pervaded her school-room, 
it seems to me “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” I remember that 
a very large, red-faced young man occasionally called at the close of 
the school to accompany her home. Because of this, every pupil hated 
him, but she married him, and then she was no more. If this should 
come to the eyes of Mary Downer, she will realize something of what 
she was to those boys and girls whom she instructed during her last 
term of school.— Supt. S. R. Shea, Kingston, New York. 
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